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ENTRANCE TO VAYNOL PARK 


The Badminton Magazine 


“THE COLOURS ” 


MR. C. G. ASSHETON-SMITH 
Dark Green ; Crimson Cap 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Now that sport under National Hunt Rules is in progress it seems 
appropriate to discuss some colours which are carried over a 
country, and for various reasons it is perhaps natural to begin with 
Mr. C. G. Assheton-Smith, who has for so long a time held such a 
prominent position amongst owners of ‘chasers. In one respect 
Mr. Assheton-Smith’s record is unique: no one else has ever won 
the Grand National and the Grand Steeplechase de Paris; at least 
I think I am right in saying that M. Hennessy, whose five-year-old 
Lutteur III took the Liverpool three years since, has never carried 
off the chief race at Auteuil. I am inclined to think, moreover, that 
no other owner has ever had such remarkable success at Liverpool. 
Besides winning the great ’chase with Cloister, Mr. Assheton-Smith 
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has been twice second; he has won the Grand Sefton no fewer than 
four times, the Valentine twice, the Becher twice also, the Champion 
and the Stanley once, and it certainly looks at the present time as if 
there were more triumphs to come. We will hope that this is the 
case. Mr. Assheton-Smith now bets so little that he might almost be 
described as a non-betting owner; he races simply and solely in the 
hope of seeing the dark green and crimson cap carried to the front by 
a good horse out of pure love of the sport. 

It should be explained for the benefit of readers who may not be 
aware of the circumstance that Mr. Assheton-Smith took his present 
name on inheriting the famous Vaynol estate, with its huge slate 
quarries, near Bangor in North Wales, and had hitherto been known 
as Mr. Charles Duff. I think the first horse he ever owned was 
Edward, a son of King Alfred and Bedgown, who used to do constant 
service for Mr. Arthur Yates in the days when the Bishop Sutton 
stable was amongst the most prosperous in the country, with Mr, 
J. C. Dormer—of whom I gave an account in the series of ‘‘ Sports- 
men of Mark.” under his present name of Mr. John Upton—attached 
as gentleman rider, and those extraordinarily fine horsemen Sensier 
and Dollery as professionals. Edward used to win races, entered to 
be sold for £50, and I do not think anyone ever bid up to £100, 
Mr. Yates always being able to buy him in at little over the entered 
price. One day the horse took a race, Mr. J. C. Dormer as usual in 
the saddle, no one would bid even the humble fifty, whereupon 
Mr. Duff on the spur of the moment said that he would have him ; 
and the horse proved an excellent bargain for the purchaser, for he 
continued to win races, and of better class than those he had formerly 
contested, his usual jockey taking a £150 handicap steeplechase at 
Sandown amongst others. He anda mare in the same ownership 
called Lizzie went the rounds together, and several times both won 
during the same afternoon, affording Mr. Dormer lots of fun and, as 
in those days Mr. Duff did bet a little, yielding a nice profit. At 
Portsmouth Park Edward actually beat that notable National winner 
Roquefort, and was expected to do so, moreover, 6 to 4 being laid on 
the ex-plater; but Roquefort was at that time twelve years old and 
had led a busy life. 

There is not space, however, to talk about platers when descrip- 
tions have to be given of some of the best steeplechase horses ever 
produced in this country--the last word of course including Ireland, 
whence, indeed, they practically all came. Cloister first, I believe, 
carried the colours of Captain Orr Ewing—if his owner were a 
Captain at that period—and afterwards passed into the possession of 
Lord Dudley, whose property he was when in 1891 he was second to 
Come Away in the Liverpool, ridden by poor ‘‘ Roddy ’’ Owen, who 
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always maintained that if Mr. Harry Beasley on the winner had not 
bumped him badly at the last fence, Cloister would not have been 

- beaten half a length. He did not run afterwards until the Metro- 
politan Steeplechase at Gatwick in December, when he was again 
beaten half a length, this time by The Primate, ridden by Mr. Percy 
Bewicke, in receipt of 29lb. The Primate, however, was a good 
horse, and Cloister certainly ran well; for Ilex, who had won the 
National the year before, was a very bad third, trying to give Cloister 
6 1b. Cloister won the second time he carried the dark green, a 
steeplechase at Windsor, repeating his success at the next meeting 
on the same course; and then he reappeared in the National, to be 
second for the second time, Mr. J. C. Dormer in the saddle, trying to 
give Father O’Flynn, Captain E. R. Owen up, 261b. He was beaten 
a few days after at Lingfield, as horses who have undergone prepara- 
tions for the National so often are beaten until they have had ample 
time to recover from their efforts. But he won the Great Stafford- 
shire Steeplechase, and the Tarporley Steeplechase next day, which 
says much for his recuperative powers, and reappearing at Liverpool 
in November, took the Grand Sefton by twenty lengths, carrying 
12st. 7lb., a forecast of a coming event. 

Horses who have been placed in the Liverpool often win it 
subsequently, and after Cloister’s two seconds he certainly seemed 
to deserve a victory, which he duly gained at his next attempt. 
Mr. Duff was good enough to ask me to stay with him at Liverpool 
for the meeting in 1893, and those who were present are not likely to 
forget the race that year. Many sound judges used to maintain that 
12st. 7lb. was too great a weight for any horse over the four and a 
half miles at Aintree. Even 12st. had never been borne to victory 
since the race was made a handicap in 1843, and it was supposed 
that anything more than this must prove prohibitive. Cloister had 
12st. 7lb.; but he was such a wonderfully good horse that he started 
favourite, Mr. Arthur Yates, however, not being convinced that his 
stable companion The Midshipmite, who was burdened with 
12st. 3lb., might not beat Mr. Duff's champion. In the race 
Dollery let the horse stride along. He hit one or two obstacles 
rather hard early in the contest, and his jockey almost gave up the 
idea of placing him at his fences, letting him get over them much as 
he chose. I told the story of the race in the Badminton *‘ Steeple- 

chase” volume: how Dollery said to the horse, “All right! You 
know more about it than I do. Jump them as you like!” The 
result was never really in doubt, and amidst a scene of great 
enthusiasm Cloister won in a canter by forty lengths from AZsop, 
with Why Not, who was to win next year, third, Father O’Flynn, 
winner twelve months before, unplaced—I forget, indeed, whether he 
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completed the course. How much of the success was due to 
Mr. Arthur Yates need not be dwelt upon. Training a horse for the 
Liverpool requires altogether exceptional knowledge and increasing 
care, but once more the great gentleman rider of a former day 
showed his mastery of the art. 

It was a great day, and not the least agreeable reminiscence is 
the visit I paid with owner and trainer to the horse's box when he 
had returned to his quarters. He was the most amiable creature, 
and seemed to approve of the way in which Mr. Duff leaned casually 
against his hind legs as we discussed the race. Dollery must have 
had a delightful ride; indeed, few jockeys can ever have made £500, 
a cheque for which amount was given him as a present, in more 
enjoyable fashion. Cloister came out again at Sandown three weeks 
later, odds of 6 to 1 being laid on him in a Weight-for-age Steeple- 
chase, in which he had to give a smart four-year-old named Horizon, 
belonging to Tom Cannon, just 3 st.; and to the consternation of 
Cloister’s backers he was beaten by fifteen lengths, after which the 
desirability of his having a long rest was recognised. 

I have a rather curious story to tell about the National of 1894. 
In spite of the 13 st. 3 lb. allotted to him Cloister was made favourite 
when the weights came out, standing in the market at 5 to 1; and as 
there really seemed nothing that he could not do at Liverpool, I 
determined to back him to win me £100, writing accordingly to the 
late Mr. R. H. Fry to ask him to lay me the bet, 100 to 20. I had 
no answer, and after waiting for about a week wrote again, on the 
supposition, which I mentioned, that my former letter must have 
miscarried. To this second communication again no answer was 
returned, and Fry’s neglect, not unnaturally I think, made me ex- 
tremely angry. I wrote to him again, therefore, complaining of 
his discourtesy, which I entirely failed to understand, as I had been 
long accustomed to bet with him, and of course had invariably 
settled with the utmost promptitude. I told him that I should bet 
with him no more, and in fact when next I saw him on the race- 
course did not speak. Some weeks passed, the National was run 
and won by Why Not, Cloister having apparently broken down and 
being unable to start; and then the mystery of Fry’s silence was 
explained. He met a friend of mine one day, and my name cropping 
up, Fry said to him: “I’m very sorry that Mr. Watson is offended 
with me, and it’s all the harder because I tried to do him a good 
turn. He wanted to back Cloister. I knew perfectly well that 
Cloister would not win, and I thought that he would take a hint 
from my not writing. When I had his second letter and did not lay 
him the bet he asked me for I felt certain that he must understand ; 
I did not want him to throw away his money, as he certainly would 
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have done. However, he missed my meaning, and does not speak 
to me.” 

Now, I had every reason to believe that this was true. I was 
editing the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News at the time, and 
was sometimes able to oblige Fry in several ways apart from the 
question of betting. I felt sure that he could not wish to be on bad 
terms with me; and the question is what he knew about Cloister ? 
Evidently he knew something very much indeed to the point, that 
something being that, in spite of Mr. Charles Duff’s and Mr. Arthur 
Yates’s strong belief in the horse, in spite of the money which was 
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pouring in for him, in spite of all the care that Mr. Yates’s shrewd- 
ness and experience might suggest, Cloister had no chance. The 
only explanation is that Fry entertained a confident conviction that 
‘‘an accident ” was going to happen to Cloister ; that, in fact, he would 
be got at. I told Mr. Assheton-Smith the story only a few days 
since, and it helped to confirm the suspicions he had entertained. 
More than once in poor Cloister’s career there is reason to believe 
that he was the victim of abominable malpractice. On this subject 
it is necessary to speak with caution. I think I know the facts. 

He did not run again until the Grand Sefton in 1894, when, 
with 13st. 31b., ridden by H. Escott, he won by twenty lengths 
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from The Midshipmite, Dollery up, 12st. 9 lb., and his only other 
appearance that year was at Sandown, when he won from a single 
opponent by a distance. Escott was training him at this time, but 
did not get him to the post for the National of 1895. In 1896 he 
won the Welsh Grand National in the hands of Mr. Gwyn Saunders- 
Davies, and also the Great Shropshire Steeplechase, the same gentle. 
man in the saddle, that having been the last time one of the best 
steeplechase horses ever seen performed in public. 

In the year following Cloister’s sensational Liverpool victory I 
was again Mr. Duff’s guest at Liverpool. Cloister having gone 
wrong, my host was eager to find something else for National 
honours, and purchased from Mr. Linde of the Curragh a black 


THE DEER AT VAYNOL 


horse named Ardcarn, in conjunction with Mr. Percy Bewicke, the 
third member of our little party. Ardcarn had won a race at Man- 
chester, and was supposed to be equal to the greater achievement 
of winning the Liverpool with rost. 12 |b. 

We were staying at the Adelphi Hotel, where at that time 
the bookmakers were accustomed to assemble after dinner on the 
evening before the race; and, though the joint owners had a 
good deal of money on the horse, they proposed to have some 
more. We went out into the passage accordingly, and found 
members of the ring extremely ready to accommodate us. Their 
readiness was, indeed, suspicious, and it was a striking circumstance 
that the more money that went on the horse the more the price 
showed a disposition to expand. Someone seemed to know some- 
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thing about Ardcarn, assuredly something more than the owners 
knew, for their faith in him was strong; and returning to our room 
we discussed the situation, utterly unable to solve the mystery. 
Early next morning we went to the stable to see the horse, and 
found him apparently as well as he could be. Mr. Bewicke, as he 
then was, was to ride, and at any rate the public fancy had _ not 
diminished, Ardcarn at the start being driven up to 11 to 2, almost as 
good a favourite as Why Not and Nelly Gray, who were both backed 
at 5to1. The feeling against the horse proved to have been well 
founded. Before he had gone round once he was stone-cold. 


MR. C. G. ASSHETON-SMITH AND HIS FAMOUS HORSE CLOISTER 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Mr. Bewicke, tailed off, pulled him up, and returned to the box in 
a condition of the bitterest disgust, vowing at the time that he would 
never ride again. What was wrong with Ardcarn, so far as I know, 
was never discovered. He won nothing for the rest of the year, 
though he was backed on several occasions, and it was not until 
the October of 1895 that he took a £40 steeplechase at Winchester. 
He was afterwards successful at Manchester, and won the long- 
distance Cardinal’s Handicap Hurdle Race over three and a quarter 
miles at Sandown in the spring of 1896. After a long string of 
failures he presently found his way into selling-plate company. — 

For a time Mr. Duff had done with the ownership of horses ; 
but his heart was still in the great game, and some while after 
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his succession to the Vaynol estate he determined to enter 
into the sport once more. What induced him to seek the 
co-operation of Mr. Robert Gore of Findon I scarcely know. He 
had then never met this skilful trainer, who was surprised one 
morning to receive a letter asking him if he would like to 
have some horses. The answer was naturally a ready affirmative. 
At this time Mr. J. J. Maher was a power in the ’chasing world, 
for he seemed to have discovered the secret of breeding jumpers, 
and he schooled them himself on admirable principles which 
most successfully brought out their best qualities. A four-year-old 
called Cackler, a son of Hackler and Circe, had shown remark- 
able form, and, a circumstance which always appealed strongly 
to Mr. Assheton-Smith as he had now become, the colt had won 
at Liverpool, easily beating that good jumper Roman Law by eight 
lengths in receipt of 10 lb. Mr. Assheton-Smith accordingly entered 
into negotiations for the purchase of the animal, obtained him for 
2,500 guineas, and in the February of his five-year-old career he 
was sent to Sandown, where he carried the dark green and crimson 
in the Burwood ’Chase, starting a strong favourite and winning by 
eight lengths from Whipsnade, Moonstruck, Mount Prospect’s 
Fortune, Pat Cullinan, and others. 

There could be no doubt of Cackler’s merit. Of course he was 
sent to Liverpool, though as a five-year-old it had not been con- 
sidered wise to put him into the National. The Champion Steeple- 
chase was selected for him, and starting at evens he cantered away 
from Timothy Titus and Caubeen. His next essay was also at 
Liverpool, eight months later, when he easily took the Valentine 
Steeplechase. 

Mr. Assheton-Smith was not content with one horse, and, asking 
Mr. Gore to look out for something else, an Irish-bred five-year-old 
by Walmsgate and a Luminary mare was selected and obtained for 
1,200 guineas, making his first appearance in England in the New 
Century ’Chase at Hurst Park in 1908, which he won with the 
utmost ease. Jerry M., as he was called, had never been beaten in 
his own country. He, too, went to Liverpool for the Stanley 
‘Chase, which is limited to five-year-olds. Nine started, seven of 
them fell, Jerry M. winning by a distance from the only other that 
stood up—Mighty Ocean. This was two days before Cackler took 
the Champion ‘Chase, so that Mr. Assheton-Smith had a satisfactory 
meeting. The Novices’ "Chase at Hooton Park was supposed to be 
a good thing for him, but here he met his first defeat, due, if I 
recollect rightly, to the fact of his jockey, Cowley, having broken 
a leather. At Liverpool, however, he won the Becher ‘Chase by a 
dozen lengths. 
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Another horse had meantime been added to Mr. Gore's stable, 
Holy War, belonging to Mr. Peter Gilpin, and bred by Mr. Maher. 
Holy War was a son of St. Gris and Carnage, beyond doubt suffi- 
ciently well bred, St. Gris (Galopin—Isabel) having beaten Flying 
Fox at 5 1b. for the Imperial Produce Stakes at Kempton. Holy 
War was an expensive purchase—he cost 4,000 guineas—but he was 
a horse of remarkable speed and an accomplished jumper. He first 
came out at Kempton, and won an unimportant two-mile ’chase; but 
he was soon to meet with failure, and though slight odds were laid 
on him for the Great Staffordshire Steeplechase at Wolverhampton, 
he failed to give 2st. and the year to Herbert Vincent. 


WILD CATTLE IN THE PARK AT VAYNOL 


The three horses were naturally much talked of, and speculation 
was rife as to the weights that would be given them in the National. 
Cackler and Jerry M. both headed the handicap with 12st. 7 |b. 
each, Holy War having 11st. tolb., and their owner considered 
it too much, seeing that they were still comparatively young 
horses. He accepted, indeed, but on consideration soon struck them 
all out. 

Much disappointment was occasioned by the withdrawal of the 
three, as there was sucha strong desire to see them ; but there can be 
little doubt that their owner was wise in not taxing them too severely 
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before they had grown to their full strength. Meantime Jerry M. 
had accomplished an easy task at Kempton, as had Cackler at New- 
bury, where only Caubeen turned out to oppose him, the five-year-old 
and the old horse meeting at even weights—which, however, does 
not mean much by the middle of December over three miles, though 
it means a great deal more over half as far again. Cackler came 
to the front as soon as Driscoll considered it necessary. Holy War 
was the next to run, at Hurst Park in January 1909. Odds were 
naturally laid on him, and the only wonder was that they were not 
longer, for of the four starters, though he met Moonstruck at even 
weights, Aerostat had to give him 71b. and Veglo no less than a 
stone. Frank Hartigan, who trains the last-named, had an idea, 
however, that Holy War was not as good as people supposed; he 
advised his friends to back Veglo in spite of the weight, and to the 
general surprise he beat Holy War a length anda half. If Cackler 
and Jerry M. were good bargains, Holy War looked a bad one, though 
two out of three successful buys is an excellent average. Cackler 
went to the Liverpool Spring Meeting, and on the Saturday started 
a 7 to 4 favourite for the Champion ’Chase; but his 12st. 71b. was 
too much for him, and Bloodstone, to whom he was trying to give 
21lb., readily beat him. For Bloodstone about this period an offer 
of 3,000 guineas was refused, and if he were worth anything 
approaching that sum it would be hard to estimate the value of a 
horse 21 lb. superior. 

Of course the Manchester Steeplechase is a much easier business 
than the Liverpool, and Mr. Assheton-Smith did not hesitate about 
letting Jerry M. carry his 12st. 7lb. there; but the horse blundered 
badly and almost fell, losing so much ground that he could do no 
better than get fifth, with some useful animals behind him, neverthe- 
less. He was followed, for instance, by that good horse Sprinkle 
Me, to whom Jerry M. was giving 11lb. Of course the Grand 
Steeplechase de Paris was part of the programme for whichever of 
the three appeared most likely to win it. I went over to Paris to 
see the race, and had a sufficiently exciting time, for the Socialists 
had got at the wretched stable boys, and a conspiracy was carried 
out to prevent the horses from reaching Auteuil. It was partially 
successful: Moonstruck, who had been sent over to run, could not 
get through the crowd of obstructionists, but Jerry M. and Mount 
Prospect’s Fortune were early on the course. About two hours after 
the time fixed the race started, the mob having meanwhile burned 
some of the fences and pari-mutuel structures, and endeavoured to 
prevent a large field of officers in uniform from contesting a steeple- 
chase; the officers, however, charging down into the mob of rioters, 
many of whom were armed with poles, sticks, bottles, and such 
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weapons as they could lay hold of. With the smoke of the flaming 
buildings and hedges obscuring the riders as they plunged into it 
and scattered the Socialists, whose murderous violence was utterly 
without motive, the scene was memorable. Jerry M. was allowed to 
start at 100 to 3, the favourite being the four-year-old Saint Caradec, 
a 6 to 4 chance; and he landed the odds. It is singular how 
frequently four-year-olds win, or run prominently for, this steeple- 
chase, over a course which exceeds four miles in length. Jerry M., 
however, stuck to him well, was only beaten two lengths, and on the 
Friday following won the £1,000 Prix des Drags from Moonstruck, 
the latter giving 12lb. After this he had a rest till the Liverpool 
Autumn Meeting, when he won the Valentine "Chase by a dozen 
lengths, and wound up the year at Newbury with a disaster. In an 
Open Steeplechase he had only one opponent, a moderate animal 
called The Pilot, ridden by his owner, Mr. R. H. Hall. So little 
was thought of this horse that odds of 20 to 1 were laid on Jerry M., 
who “ chanced” the open ditch, ran right through it and turned over, 
hurting neither himself nor his jockey, but of course losing the race. 
Three days later Holy War won a steeplechase at Sandown, but his 
reputation was much besmirched, and he did not even start favourite, 
Wickham, the property of that good sportsman Mr. Frank Bibby, 
the two horses running at even weights, being preferred; which was 
a mistake, for Holy War won, as he did with odds of 100 to 8 laid 
on him at Hurst Park, for the other two were wretchedly bad horses, 
and he only had to stand up. 

Jerry M. made no mistake about winning the Liverpool Trial 
Stakes at Sandown Park in the spring of 1910, and then came his 
second National. Up to the time of writing he and Cackler have 
never been tried together at home; nothing is known about their 
staying powers beyond what has been seen in public, but a vague 
idea prevailed that Jerry was the likelier of the two, or indeed I 
should say of the three, if Holy War still comes into the calcula- 
tion for Liverpool; and though he had 4 lb. more than Cackler, 
Jerry M. was chosen to do duty. It was, moreover, firmly believed 
by many good judges that he would successfully emulate the achieve- 
ments of Cloister and Manifesto and carry home his 12st. 7 |b. 
Jerry was favourite at 6 to 1, followed by Judas at 6} to 1, Caubeen 
8 to 1, 100 to 8 bar three. Just before the race I happened to meet 
Lord Marcus Beresford, and in answer to his question what I had 
backed, replied that I had a modest investment on “‘the two J’s— 
Jerry M. and Judas.” ‘‘Ah!” he replied, ‘‘‘ J’ is all right, but you 
haven't got the right one; you have left out Jenkinstown!” He 
was right, though at the time I thought he was speaking in jest. I 
certainly had left out Jenkinstown, there being no sort of reason to 
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imagine that the horse could win a Liverpool, his past record having 
been altogether the reverse of encouraging. Some of his form, indeed, 
was very poor, judging, of course, by the standard of what is requisite 
for this race; however, though Jerry M. made a gallant fight, the 
weight was too much for him, he having been set to give Jenkinstown 
just 30]lb. For the last quarter of a mile it was a great race, with 
3 lb. or 41b. less Mr. Assheton-Smith’s horse would have won, but the 
12st. 7lb. stopped him. Of the twenty-five who started only five 


CACKLER 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


finished, and this long tale of disaster reflects additional credit on 
the quintette who stood up. 

After the way in which Jerry M. had run at Auteuil the previous 
year it was natural that he should be sent to Paris again. One 
might wish that any other day except Sunday were chosen for the 
chief races in France, as a certain number of Englishmen are thereby 
prevented from attending ; still, one must take what one finds, and I 
went over in the hopes of seeing the Liverpool second improve on 
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that position. Of the eleven starters three were English—Sprinkle 
Me and Moonstruck accompanying Jerry M. to the post. I have 
already remarked on the success which has so frequently attended 
four-year-olds in this struggle, and two of them, Sapientia and 
Saint Amour, were both greatly fancied, the former particularly, she 
standing at 3 to1. Jerry M. was always preferred, his price being 
returned at 255 to 100; and, never putting a foot wrong, in the 
hands of Driscoll he won easily by three lengths from Saint Amour 
ridden by Parfrement, an English jockey despite his name, who has 
been doing extraordinarily well in France of late years, and won the 
English Grand National on Lutteur III. 

Mr. Assheton-Smith, who had not been at Auteuil the previous 
year when Jerry M. was second, was happily able to be present on 
this occasion, and was overwhelmed with congratulations. The 
victory was received with the utmost cordiality, the crowd 
cheered, the owner was warmly congratulated, among the first to 
shake his hand being the kindly Senior Steward, M. A. du Bos, 
who has so many warm friends in England, whose comfort and con- 
venience he sedulously studies whenever they visit France; indeed, 
M. du Bos is an institution. The race was worth £6,360; the 
National, which Jerry just missed, it may be incidentally observed, 
£2,400. 

Jerry M., it will be seen, was an extraordinarily good bargain 
for 1,200 guineas, and went far to compensate for the comparative 
failure of Holy War. Winner of a number of races as we have 
seen, the latter was by no means the horse it was expected that he 
would prove to be. He won a race at Hurst Park from a solitary 
opponent, Norman the Fiddler, who fell; but he was beaten at 
Kempton Park by Round Dance, fell in the Champion Steeplechase 
at Liverpool, and was beaten by Moonstruck, who gave him 5 lb. and 
left him six lengths behind, at Manchester. Since I began this 
article Holy War has run again at Kempton, where he fell. Cackler, 
however, continued to show his merit by easily winning the Grand 
Sefton Steeplechase from Leinster and a dozen others, giving 
Leinster, who had passed into the possession of Mr. Reid Walker, 
17 1b.; and that the old horse, now twelve, retained a good deal of 
his quality was shown by his success in the Valentine ’Chase two 
days afterwards. In all probability Jerry M. and Cackler will run 
for the National at the coming celebration, and if so Cackler will be 
ridden by Mr. Harry Beasley, who though now well oi in years 
retains all his ability and nerve, and with his brothers has so fre- 
quently distinguished himself over the big Aintree fences. But 
Mr. Assheton-Smith has an idea that 12st. 7lb. is about the limit 
of possibility, and tells me that if his horses are asked to carry 
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heavier burdens he will probably refuse to submit them to the 
tax. 

The owner of the green jacket had bought a few other animals, 
the only one, however, of whom mention need be made being Indian 
Runner, a son of Ladas and Pintail, bred by Colonel Hall Walker, 
M.P. Indian Runrier was an extremely promising two-year-old ; 
indeed, he was much more than promising, as he won and ran with 
prominence in good company, having been second in three of his 
five races during his first season. Of the other two he won the 
Mersey Stakes at Liverpool, for which moreover he started favourite, 


JERRY M. 


though his victory was by no means anticipated with confidence. 
I happened to be the guest of Colonel Hall Walker at Gatacre for 
the meeting, together with Mr. Fergusson, who now trains the horses 
and at that time had a good deal to do with their management; and 
as we motored to the course he cautioned me against backing the 
colt, who it was supposed had something undiscoverable wrong with 
him. 

As a three-year-old Indian Runner failed in all his races; but 
he retained his speed, and next season won at Manchester. He was 
then put over hurdles and shaped excellently, winning the £500 
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Liverpool Hurdle Handicap with 11st. 13 1b. and the £1,000 Jubilee 
Handicap at Manchester with the same weight, in the sort of field 
that might be expected for such a race. Mr. Assheton-Smith fancied 
that he would do well in the valuable French races, to say nothing 
of what he might secure in England, and, resolved to buy him, 
was not deterred by the large price, 4,000 guineas having been 
paid for him. Some people, however, had an impression that he 
would not stay, and this unfortunately proved to be correct. The 
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Auteuil Hurdle Race, worth little short of £3,000, is over a distance 
of three miles one furlong, and that not much was thought of 
Indian Runner’s chance when it came to the point the betting 
showed, 20 to 1 being offered against him. There was a hot 
favourite for this race, Blagueur II, on whom odds of nearly 2 to 1 
were laid; and in a field of fourteen he won easily, ridden by 
Parfrement, Indian Runner badly beaten. 

Lately Mr. Assheton-Smith has purchased a_ five-year-old 
called Broadstrother, a son of Morisco. He has not yet carried 
the} colours, but something jis [hoped of him. Holy War may, 
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of course, retrieve his rather shattered reputation, and as Cackler 
and Jerry M. are sound and well, and in the prime of life, the 
season opens for the dark green and crimson cap with brilliant 
prospects. It is to be hoped that the promise will be fulfilled, 
for no horses are run in more sportsmanlike fashion. They could 
not be in better hands than those of Mr. Robert Gore, and the 
stable jockey, Driscoll, is one of the most accomplished of living 
horsemen, as he has demonstrated in England and France alike. 
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SKIERS, SKILLED AND OTHERWISE 
A Series of Photographs by Horace W. Nicholls 
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PREPARING TO RUN DOWN 
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A SKILLED JUMPER 
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INVOLUNTARY BURROWING 
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A FEW HUNTERS 


BY COLONEL T. A. ST. QUINTIN 


In the last number of this magazine I wrote about three hunters 
on whom I had some excellent sport. Now I am on three of a 
different class from Jack, all gallopers, who could get really fast 
over a country—apples off a different tree—but none of them such 
an easy, comfortable ride as he was. As I write I can almost feel 
the bounds of Piari in his eagerness, the dead strong pull of the 
chestnut nearly tearing my arms from their sockets, and the strong 
loping stride of Come Again—“ real clinkers,”’ all of them. 

A kind and amusing letter the other day from my old friend 
Lord Fingall, Master of the Meath, about something I had written 
concerning old Bally, finished up with: ‘‘ How true all you say is! 
How few really good horses one gets, and how one values them 
when one has them! I havea harness horse now: never had a better. 
His name is The Colonel. Tom Lennard gave him to me two or 
three years ago because he didn’t want him. He is a Glentart, and 
as a hunter he used to pull like a dozen devils. Do you recollect 
the horse, once your own?” I bought two of the horses of 
which I am going to talk about the same time from that most 
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excellent good fellow and well-known dealer, Johnny Widger of 
Waterford, so well known that ‘‘ Johnny, Waterford,” is all the 
address needed to reach him; and like that universally respected 
dealer and breeder of thoroughbred stock, James Daly of Liffey 
Bank, his word about a horse is as good as his bond. Johnny did 
his best to dissuade me from buying either of the horses, and 
pointed out all their ‘‘crabs’’; but I was obstinate, and from the 
first determined to have them, as they both more than filled my eye. 
The chestnut, of which Fingall speaks, was a long, raking, deter- 
mined-looking hard horse, poor as a crow, five years old and sound, 
and appeared good enough for anything. 

** What is it, Johnny?” 

‘‘ Well, he’s:no‘mouth, and_he pulls like a demon; they say no 
one can hold him.” 

‘Right: I’ll try him! What about the grey?” He was the 
nandsomest English horse as a hunter, I thought, I had ever seen, a 
dark dappled grey, five years old, by Heart of Oak. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Johnny, “he’s got those awful splints, as you can 
see for yourself, and I don’t think he’ll ever stand work. I’ve been 
at them, and I don’t believe I’ll ever get him really right, though 
he’s pretty sound just now; but if you can keep hin, so he’s a wonder, 
worth any money you like to ask.” 

I ran my hand down his legs and felt the two enormous splints 
high up and right back on the near fore; otherwise he was as clean 
as a smelt, and with the best of legs. 

**Let’s have a ride,” said I, and he sent them out for me to a 
meet of the Tipperary the next day, near Fethard, where I was stay- 
ing with an “out quarter” of my dear old regiment, the roth Hussars, 
whose headquarters were at Cahir, where I had had such sport in 
days long gone by. I found the horses waiting at the meet, and 
jumped on to the grey, who was going pretty sound. By Jove, he 
could fence! I jumped him over every big fence and trappy one that 
I could find; he could fly or creep as you wished, was a fine galloper, 
with snaffle mouth, beautiful manners, would face anything, and 
moved and carried himself well enough to attract attention in the 
park as a hack. It wasa treat only tosit on him. Then I got on 
the chestnut, who had a snaffle and martingale. He dropped his 
head to my hand, walked, trotted, cantered, and except that he 
caught hold and rushed a bit at his fences, behaved like an angel. I 
could not make it out. The hounds had been only hanging about 
on a poor scent, and I had not extended him; when I did I found 
him desperately hard to hold. 

However, they were both so good I thought them worth 
chancing, and had them sent up to Meath. The first day I was out 
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on the chestnut, Pat Rogers of Ratoath came up and asked me what I 
had got, and if I would sell. I said, ‘‘ Why, do you like him?” 

haven't seen such a horse for years,” he said, ‘“‘and I can 
buy him.” 

“‘That’s just what I think,’ I replied; ‘“‘I only bought him a 
few days ago in the south, and won’t sell.” 

“Well, whenever you want to, I’ll buy him,” he said. 

I had the horse for two years, and though he carried me very 
brilliantly once or twice both in Ireland and England, I never dared 
to let him out. He wasa terror to ride. I put three different men 
on him, all good, and they got off him at once. I tried every sort of 
bit and bridle. He would go for a day or two fairly well if you did 
not extend him, but as soon as he got used to whatever you put in 
his mouth he was as bad as ever, and the only thing I could manage 
him at all with wasa square snaffleand gag combined. I had to keep 
him within his pace, but his tremendous stride when going slow 
enabled him to live fairly well with hounds. He never made a mis- 
take and never put me down, though you could not hold him at his 
fences. He was good enough to have won the four and a half mile 
Hunters’ Race at Punchestown if a man could have been found to 
ride him. There is no secret so close as that between a horse and his 
rider, and no one knew what he really was. Pat Rogers was always 
at me to sell him, and after two years I had had enough of him, for 
I couldn’t really ride him with any comfort, so I swapped him with 
Rogers for a very nice horse. I asked him if he wanted the chestnut 
for himself or to sell; he said for himself to ride, and I told him 
about the horse, that he couldn’t sell him, and I did not think even 
he could ride him. Of course as a big dealer he was on all sorts, a 
fine horseman, and in the front rank with hounds. He looked at 
me with astonishment. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ you’ve ridden him for two years, and I’ve 
seen him carry you well several good hunts.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘ but I’ve never really been able to ride him, and 
never shall, so do as you like.” 

“Oh, I’ll ride him,” he said, with a laugh. 

A week afterwards I got a letter from him: ‘‘ You were quite 
right, I can’t ride him; never had such a quarter of an hour in my 
life, and wouldn’t get on his back again for fifty pounds.” I was 
back in Ireland shortly after that, and went down to the Ward, 
when whom should I see at the meet but old Tom Lennard, an 
older man than myself, on the chestnut. He was a noted man 
with the Ward, one of the hardest and best for many years, but 
could not ride anything that did not take hold of him. 

“Why, you’ve got my old horse! Have you had a ride on him yet ?”’ 
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‘*No, I hope to have to-day. What a grand horse he is to sit 
on!” 

We had been going about ten or twelve minutes. I was on 
Piari, and just coming up to a big double when Tom Lennard flashed 
by me, sitting well back, and was over it like a streak of lightning. 
We pulled up in a lane a little farther on, and I asked Tom how he 
liked him. 

‘Never been on the back of such a horse in my life! 
What a feel he gives you! He’s simply magnificent: but he can 
pull!” 

“Yes,” I thought. ‘I know all about that pretty well!” 

However, he swore by him and rode him, I believe, for many 
years. But I had left the country, or I should have loved to see him 
as usual again at the top of the hunt, gallant old sportsman! 


For the whip must be drawn and the flanks must be scored 
If you’re called on in earnest to live with the Ward ; 


but not on that chestnut horse. He was a horse! And now he’s 
in harness with Fingall. How are the mighty fallen! 

Barring that terrible leg, Piari was as near perfection as you 
could get ina hunter. Why is it there’s always an ‘‘if” in every- 
thing and everybody in life? I kept him going through that season, 
puncture-fired him heavily in the spring, and got him practically 
sound, though he would occasionally run out a bit tender. John 
Watson and ‘‘ The Captain” always had their eye on him, but the 
price was prohibitive. ‘‘ What, £500 for a screw! You must be 
mad.” I didn’t really want to sell him. 

At the end of his second season I sent all my horses—six—up 
to Tattersall’s, and Piari (I think he must have done it purposely) 
ran out decidedly tender; but even with that awful-looking leg, and 
going short, I was bid 260 guineas for him, and bought him in. 
The other five averaged 235 guineas, but they were all bona-fide 
good hunters, with quality. 

That next season I let John Watson have Piari in a swap, and 
got a furious letter from him asking me what I meant by selling him 
a horse that made a noise, without telling him. I wrote to beg 
him to send the horse back at once, adding that he was one of the 
best-winded horses I ever was on; and a few days after a reply 
came from John saying I was right—that he was a real clinker. He 
used to make a funny little noise when very fresh and dancing about, 
as a great many others do. John rode him many seasons, and 
people said he was the only horse he ever rode fast over the Meath 
fences. He never parted with him. He was so good-looking that 
both John and I had oil-paintings of him; but mine, alas! got 
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burnt in a fire, with pictures of my other clinkers, both horses and 
ponies. 

When I returned from India at the end of my long service 
there, I came back in command of the 8th Hussars—a very sporting 
lot. I had written home to my friend Major Edwards (who was 
five years with me in the remount work at Calcutta), knowing his 
great knowledge of every class of horse, and asked him to pick up 
something that would carry me over the country. I had increased 
in age and weight, and told him I wanted something that knew its 
business and would carry me safely. He very kindly looked about 
and in rather a fortunate manner found at Tattersall’s just what I 
wanted. Sir Charles Mordaunt, who always had very good horses, 
had sent up two for sale; Edwards found out that one was a very 
fine fencer, and bought him for eighty sovereigns. The other 
fetched a biggish price. There had been a mistake, and the reserve 
had been put on the wrong horse : for the one that I had got Sir Charles 
had, I believe, paid £500! I soon found out why he had parted 
with him; on the road he was horribly rough. He was a big, 
powerful bay horse, standing about 16.1, not showing the great 
quality which he must have possessed, but a very well-made one. 
He could walk, canter, and gallop, but he could not trot. Very 
powerful behind the saddle, he had the most extraordinary hoist and 
twist of his hind-quarters that I ever experienced—enough to dis- 
locate any man’s back in about ten minutes. He also, when fresh 
and jumping slow, would sometimes almost jump you out of the 
saddle; in fact, he actually did so once with me, though I would 
not have believed till then that such a thing could have been 
possible. However, that is why I got him! He had a long raking 
gallop, when going fast could jump like a steeplechaser and almost 
as quickly as old Bally himself, and he was the quickest I ever knew. 
Like old Bally, at his own pace he could stay for ever. He was also 
extraordinarily clever, could pop his feet anywhere, and was the 
best horse down a deep drop I think I ever sat on, as he seemed to 
alight on his hind legs and go on. Perfect mouth and manners—in 
fact, a real clinker over a country. But on the road! I never got 
on him if I could help it until hounds found; but I had one or two 
long jogs home after hunting which nearly killed me. 

The 8th went to Norwich, where we took over the pack of 
staghounds which most regiments that are quartered there keep. 
We found a very indifferent lot of hounds and some very old deer; 
but I had many friends amongst Masters of Hounds, several of 
whom very kindly gave me hounds that they were drafting as too 
big for themselves. I also received presents of several red deer 
from friends in Scotland, and buying others as we wanted them, 
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we soon put together a very good pack of about thirty couple of 
hounds and a herd of seventeen deer. 

Norfolk is not looked upon as a hunting county. It is, of 
course, more devoted to shooting; there are many large coverts, 
and it is almost all arable land. It is also a nasty trying 
country to get over, as though the plough rides light in most parts 
there is a great variety of fences, which in many parts are very 
big and tricky, and require a bold and clever horse to compass. 
In places you get a regular Irish bank (though not so high) with a 
ditch on each side and a small growing fence on the top, and it is 
difficult for a horse to know whether to take it in his stride or top it. 
In some places the ditches are extremely wide ; of course, parts of the 
country are quite easy—not much to stop you. We had some most 
excellent sport. Until I went there I used to look upon stag- 
hunting with great contempt; it had never interested me, and 
I seldom went with staghounds unless I had something a bit better 
than an ordinary hunter to whom I wanted to give a gallop or doa 
bit of schooling with, and after the first burst I had been accustomed 
to go home. But this was an entirely different game, and with our 
own deer and our own hounds we were just as keen to hunt and take 
our quarry as we were to kill a fox. There is no doubt that with a 
stag you can get a rattling good gallop anda real good hunt, both 
of which appeal to the sportsman, though only the gallop may 
attract the horseman. Many is the time that I have had to sit down 
and ride for five and forty minutes or more to live with the hounds, 
and then had to drop into slow hunting for another hour or two 
until we took the deer, or he ran us clean out of scent. 

Two very remarkable runs in two successive years I well 
recollect. We had got a particularly fine young stag, a havier, 
which we enlarged near Norwich. He went straight away directly 
he was uncarted without looking to the right or left. After the 
usual interval we laid on the hounds; a grand scent, and we raced 
for nearly an hour, but we never caught sight of him or saw that 
deer again all day; he ran us clean out of scent. Later on we 
heard of him as being in some woods near Algy Fountaine’s, Master 
of the West Norfolk, at Narford. We never got an opportunity of 
going to look for him till the spring, but had constant reports 
of his being seen by the farmers, who were very good to him in 
letting him wander about their crops, and he was apparently well 
and happy. We were naturally mad keen to take him, and at last 
the time came. The East Winch Steeplechases, close to Sandring- 
ham and Narford, are held annually in the spring. His Majesty 
King Edward used to give a ball at Sandringham, other people 
followed suit, and the houses round were filled for a few days’ 
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festivities. We promised our friends a gallop, and we gave it to them. 
Men, women, and children turned out. We found the stag in one of 
Algy’s coverts near Narford, and away he went like the wildest hill- 
fox that ever was hunted, without our getting a view. And away we 
went with a tearing scent. We raced for just upon an hour before 
we got a view; but he was gone again like a flash, and the end of it 
was that Algy Fountaine, who had great luck in his second horse, 
picking him up about half-way through, Come Again and I 
and two gallant farmers with one horse each whipped off the 
hounds on a dead-cold scent within three and a half miles of Nor- 
wich. We got on him about twelve o’clock, and whipped off about 
4.30. The distance on the map is twenty-seven miles as the crow 
flies. 

We were going out the next day after another outlying deer 
near Norwich, so Algy came on to barracks; I gave him a bath and 
a smoking suit and the best we could produce; he wired for another 
horse for the morning, and cut they went. 

I, unfortunately, could not get out that day, but Woodie 
(M.S.H.?), who hunted the hounds, though unable to hit off the 
deer they were after, by an extraordinary chance heard of and got 
on to the havier, who, though stiff and sore from his grand gallop of 
the day before, led them a rare dance for an hour and a quarter 
before they took him in some water. He did not appear any the 
worse, summered well in the deer park with the rest of the herd, and 
gave us food for speculation as to what he would do the following 
year, when, incredible as it seems, he almost exactly repeated his 
previous performance. Again we uncarted him near Norwich, and 
though we were eager to take him, again he ran us out of scent, again 
he found his way into the woods round Narford and spent his winter 
there; again we found him the day after the East Winch races, and 
with a big crowd out again he lost most of them in a very few 
minutes; but instead of heading towards Norwich, he took the 
exact opposite direction towards Hunstanton, over quite a different 
class of country, flat, a good deal of waste and sandy land, very 
uninteresting and hardly any fencing. Once more I was riding Come 
Again, and he and I and about eight others took that gallant stag ina 
pond in a village not far from the sea, nineteen miles from where we 
found him. <A good gallop, but not comparable to the other, a great 
part of which was over the biggest part of Norfolk and a very stiff 
country. We luckily had a special train which had brought the 
hounds and horses out in the morning, and was to wait for us, so we 
wired for it and all got home comfortably that night. 

We had some rare good sporting farmers in Norfolk; they 
hunted regularly with us, were very keen, and rode like men, and I 
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am sure that those who were with us then remember, and talk over, 
those two gallops to the present day. 

We got up some point-to-point races, one for the regiment and 
one for the farmers. It was a bona-fide point-to-point, over an 
untouched and unflagged country. We started on the far side of the 
Wymondham Road, about three miles from Little Melton Church, 
which stood boldly out on the top of rising ground, and was our first 
point. Half-way we got into a dip, but on the top of a tree on the 
rising ground beyond was a big flag in a direct line between our 
starting-point and the church, and on rising that the church was 
again visible to us all. Two men were posted at the church to take 
our names down as we rounded it on our left, and to point out 
another church on rising ground about a mile away, where we also 
had men posted to tick us off and show us a big flag on a tree about 
a mile to the left beyond that; two fences on there was another flag on 
a tree in the fence into the winning-field, but not a fence was touched. 

The country rode pretty deep, though not sticky, as the 
weather had been very wet, and it had rained continuously for two 
days previously. It was rather amusing. We looked out of the 
window the night before; it was coming down properly, and a 
man said: 

*‘Bad luck for you, Colonel, and the old horse; it will be 
fearful going to-morrow!” 

‘*My dear boy,” was my answer, ‘‘I hope it will rain till the 
flag drops. Come Again will go splashing through the dirt whilst 
all you light-weights are sticking in it.” 

He could not understand it then, but did the next day. It was 
catch-weights over twelve stone. Come Again was up to any weight, 
so I turned out in my usual hunting kit, leathers, big saddle and all, 
and found that I just turned the scale at 15st. 1lb. A bit rough 
on him, as, with the exception of Johnny Vesey, about 13 st., and 
one other, 12st. 71b., the rest were all riding about twelve stone. 
Thirteen of us started, and some very good men and horses, as those 
who knew the regiment then will admit. When the flag dropped 
Come Again and I took a line of our own on the right, and nearly 
came to grief at the second fence, which was out of the road. I 
never want to jump down as deep a drop into a manure heap again. 
For the first three-quarters of a mile I saw nothing of the others, as 

there was a long, high fence between us. When I caught sight of 
them they were in two lines, but we all converged and met near the 
church—at least, those who were still going did, as there had already 
been a good deal of grief. As I rounded the second church, I shouted : 
‘*How many in front?” and the answer floated after me: ‘‘ Two 
just ahead, Colonel!” 
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Two fields from home, after jumping in and out of a road, I saw 
the Mahout (Bryan Mahon) a hundred yards ahead, and Johnny 
Vesey about fifty yards in front of him. As soon as I gave him the 
office the old horse responded gamely, and, ranging alongside, I said : 

Mahout, you’re beat!” 

**T’m all out, Colonel,” he said. 

“Do you think I can catch Johnny ?” 

‘“‘ Well, he’s very beat. He nearly fell at the last fence.” 

On we went, and picked him up in the middle of the next field. 

‘Johnny, you’re done!” I called out. 

“I’m absolutely stone-cold, Colonel. Afraid I can’t get any 
further.” 

And so he was, poor chap, and turned over at the last fence, 
which Come Again jumped ten yards on his right as fresh and strong 
as he had done the first. I pulled up, saw Johnny and his horse 
scramble to their feet and someone giving him a leg-up, and then 
Come Again and I cantered on slowly past the post, Johnny 
wobbling home, with Mahout close behind and no one else in sight. 
It was a grand performance of Come Again’s, and greatly pleased the 
farmers who hunted with us and who all knew him and had a 
genuine admiration for him. There was a good deal of grief, as, 
though some of the country was very big and the going very heavy, 
we did it at a great pace. It was a real sporting gallop, and the 
farmers, who had a capital race afterwards round the same course, 
though they tumbled about a bit, too, said the same, and enjoyed it 
thoroughly. It was a genuine hunter that won their race, which is 
what is wanted in a point-to-point. Very few of the “‘ qualified 
hunters” which are bought for the present so-called point-to-point 
races would be able to farm them as they do now, to the exclusion of 
the real hunter, if the courses were laid out on these lines, as they 
ought to be. 

Shortly afterwards we had our Regimental Races, and I was 
persuaded to let Come Again start for the Cup, though I did not 
think he had a ghost of a chance—three miles, 12 st.—between the 
flags. Mahout, fortunately for me, had no horse, and agreed to ride. 
I told him to try to go to the front and stay there as long as 
he could; so, carrying out orders, the old horse strode away at lead, 
and to my delight and astonishment remained there till two fences 
from home, where Woodie caught him on a very well-bred one 
and won comfortably. But that also was a great performance for a 
big weight-carrier among a lot of galloping light-weights. Mahout, 
whom I always looked upon as one of the best soldiers of his day 
between the flags, rode him right well. 

We had a rattling good season together the following winter, 
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Come Again and I; but unhappily it was to be his last. At the end 
of it, the 4th Hussars, who were at Colchester, commanded by my 
dear old pal and 1oth Hussar comrade Brabazon, challenged us to 
ride them a point-to-point, six a side. I had had a nasty fall out ofa 
trap and broken my left shoulder, which was in a sling; but I was 
very keen for another gallop on Come Again, and said I would ride 
if Brab would; the course was to be chosen by someone not in either 
regiment, and a very sporting gentleman in the county, who was a 
good man to hounds and owned some steeplechasers, kindly picked 
out a line for us. Three days before the race Brab was down with 
the ‘‘ flue,” so I was persuaded not to ride, and put up Philip Langdale 
in my place—a very good man. As I was not riding, I went off to 
look at the course, and found that it was over a most rotten country, 
hardly a fence in it, but a lot of dangerous open ditches, that it was 
under three miles instead of four and a half as agreed upon, and 
stuck full of flags to mark the line, which I had expressly stipulated 
was not to be the case. I said toa brother officer going round with 
me: 

‘‘This is the most ridiculous and dangerous course I have ever 
seen.” 

“Why?” he asked. ‘‘ There’s not a fence in it.” 

‘* The very reason,” I said; ‘‘ there’s nothing to jump except these 
small open ditches ; it’s not much over two and a half miles, and flagged 
all the way, so they’ll try to race from start to finish. Take my word 
for it, there’ll be some broken backs over this. One good thing, 
Come Again is all right, for he can’t make a mistake; but a lot of 
them will.” 

Directly I got back, I wired to Brab at Colchester, told 
him my opinion, and asked him to postpone the race for a few 
days, till we could lay out a proper course. He said it was too late 
and would put everyone out, so we stuck to the line. I very nearly 
scratched Come Again, but unfortunately did not do so. Just what 
I expected happened. They raced away from the fall of the flag, as 
if it was half a mile on the flat, and the 4th had a lot of galloping 
horses. About three-quarters of a mile from home, Come Again was 
catching the leaders, when over a small open ditch into a road with 
a low fence the other side he fell with a broken back. Two of the 
4th Hussar horses fell in the same way; one sprained his back so 
badly that he never got over it and had to be shot; the other, I 
believe, did recover after a long time. Others fell in the same way, 
but were not hurt, and I think only five out of the twelve got round. 
I never could understand how a man who knew anything about the 
game could have laid out such a course, and directly I saw it I knew 
at once what was bound to happen. 
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Come Again’s fall was very bad luck, as he had not dropped his 
hind legs into the ditch. Had he done so he would probably not 
have broken his back; but the ditch was quite small, and trying to 
stride over it he had got both hind feet over the bank on the other 
side, which was cut straight down and rotten. Only just clearing it, 
the edge had given way, and his two hoofs had cut grooves right 
down, so his back was bound to go. 

I hope I have made myself intelligible, as it was rather a curious 
fall. I shall never forget the sympathy I met with when I got back 
to the tent—genuine sorrow and pity for the old horse, for he was 
well known, and the kindly sporting farmers who hunted with us 
crowded round, saying how sorry they were and that they should 
never forget him or see another like him again in that country. 

No doubt he was a ‘‘real clinker’’; he never gave me a fall or 
failed me, and I never spared him. I felt his loss deeply, and was 
also very sorry for Philip, who took it much to heart; but it was 
neither his fault nor old Come Again’s. I was riding near at the 
time and saw him fall, and when I got up to him there he lay, 
unable to move. I knew at once what it meant, and realised the 
feeling of Lindsay Gordon in: 

Allis over! This is death, 
And I stand to watch thee die, 
Brave old horse, with bated breath 
Hardly drawn through tight-clenched teeth, 


Lip indented deep, but eye 
Only dull and dry. 


With a flash that ends thy pain 
Respite and oblivion blest 
Come to greet thee. I in vain 

Fall; I rise to fall again. 
Thou hast fallen to thy rest, 
And thy fall is best ! 
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TAKING AIM WITH THE BIG GUN 


GREEN PLOVER SHOOTING 
BY SYDNEY H. SMITH 
Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


As food for powder and shot the green plover is for some unaccount- 
able reason despised by many sportsmen. It is an excellent table 
bird, and for sporting purposes offers most difficult shots; it is also 
about as wary a fowl tocircumvent as one may desire to find. October 
and November are the best months from a plover-shooter’s point of 
view ; the family parties and little groups of lapwings have become 
amalgamated into huge flocks which sometimes number thousands 
of birds, and when once the flocks get together they will resort to 
certain well-defined areas of country, preferably where there is a 
large acreage of fallow lands ensuring a plentiful food supply. 
Where a large expanse of water adjoins one of these plover resorts 
the birds visit the shallows morning and evening to drink and wash 
the clinging clay from their feet, usually following the same route 
with little variation. In districts where such shallow expanses of 
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water are absent the plover frequent well-eaten grassland; here 
they can clean themselves in the short wet grass and incidentally 
secure a good supply of worms and various insects that may be 
found by an industrious prospector amongst the droppings of cattle 
and sheep. On calm evenings of the late autumn days the flocks of 
plover lift from their supper-searching, and circling skyward in 
mighty spirals evenly directed by apparently chosen leaders, the 
vast company of birds glide upwards and downwards in evolutionary 
exercise, probably as an aid to digestion, but undoubtedly also in 
play, and with military-like precision of check, double, tumble, and 


DECOYS FOR GREEN PLOVER 


return, amazing in its exactness, every bird duplicating the move- 
ment of its neighbour. 

The ruddy sunset glances on the sea of metallic green backs evenly 
undulating away from the eyes of the watcher, then flashes on the 
pure white underparts of the bodies as they simultaneously turn and 
for a second disappear from view as you are optically illusioned for 
the moment by the change, and as the evening shadows gather 
portions of the flock keep falling out to head off in the direction of 
their chosen fallow roosting ground. Half an hour ago this movement 
had beer. anticipated by a plover-shooter, who had quietly ensconced 
himself in a hollow portion of the hedgerow of the said fallow, and 
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waited patiently finger on trigger for the swish of wings heralding 
the approach of a small party of plover. Overhead rings out a long- 
drawn ‘“‘ tw-e-e-e-t” call sharply repeated by other of the advancing 
flock as in the half light they swish over the concealed gunner, who 
swinging up his gun pulls unconsciously five or six feet ahead of the 
foremost birds. Two pair of wings crumple together, two thuds 
mark the success of the shots, and the unscathed plover whistle an 
alarm as they pitch themselves headlong upwards out of shot and 
pass away ghostlike from sight. Flock after flock flashes over, and our 


FRONT VIEW OF FLIGHT-SHOOTING SCREEN 


shooter is kept busy during the few short minutes the flight lasts ; 
as the last parties dash over his stand he shoots by guess at the 
phantom forms in silhouette against the sky for a moment only, 
and swallowed up in the darkness behind directly they top the 
hedge. 

Plover - shooting over decoys is more or less_ successfully 
attempted in various parts of the country. Our experience has not 
been a very happy one in this direction, and the professional fowler 
figured in our photographs does not favour it very much. A num- 
ber of painted wooden decoys to imitate the usual posture of the 
lapwing are pegged about grassland or fallow frequented by the 
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birds, and within easy gunshot a hurdle screen is erected as a shelter 
from which to shoot the fowl as they drop to the company of their 
imitation relations. Whether green plover have an extra phreno- 
logical bump for the detection of fraud we are not in a position 
to state, but the fact remains that they more often disdainfully 
pass by than drop amongst the decoys pegged out to attract them, 
and when they do lower their flight as though to alight (they never 
do alight if the sportsman would shoot them on the wing), it is very 
doubtful whether the decoys or the known prospect of food— 


BACK VIEW OF SHOOTING-SCREEN, SHOWING DECOYS 


the decoys are placed where the birds are known to resort—in- 
fluenced their decision. At any rate when they do make up their 
minds to circle round one’s decoys a quick advantage should be 
taken of the situation; if only one or two plover choose to alight 
they can be allowed to do so, the live birds being infinitely superior 
to imitations for use as decoys. 

A very successful means of securing large bags of green plover 
is by shooting them with the punt gun. Here in our district 
the birds congregate on the partly submerged islets that indicate 
the higher portions of flooded ‘‘Ings”—land annually covered by 
the rainfall of early winter. The plover-shooting is at its best 
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just before the duck and other fowl arrive in sufficient numbers to 
make it worth the fowler’s professional attention. On _ these 
narrow bands huge flocks will spend day after day safe from 
molestation by all but the puntsman; their food is ready to their 
beaks, and the water once up remains at a uniform level just awash 
the bank tops, keeping the ground in a marshy condition easily 
probed by the birds in search of food, and being clothed with short 
grass it is always clean to their liking. 

In the early morning before daybreak the fowler loads his 


PLOVER-SHOOTING—STOPPING CRIPPLES 


heavy punt gun with a charge of four ounces of coarse punt-powder : 
and sixteen ounces of No. 1 shot, and with this deadly-charged 
weapon carefully aligned in the narrow gunning-punt he proceeds 
toward some bank which the previous evening’s observation proved 4 
to be tenanted with plover. Laid prone in the bottom of the punt 7 
the fowler propels his frail craft toward his quarry by means ofa 
slender iron-shod pole over the gunwale of his craft, and as the 
morning grey and mists dispel the forms of the plover loom up 
ahead, appearing twice their actual size in the misty light. Sheering 
his punt round by bearing a little more on one ‘“‘ creeping” stick 
than on another, the heavy gun is carefully brought to bear in such 
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manner as to rake the thickest portion of the unsuspecting fowl. 
Pressing lightly on the gun-butt, the muzzle rises easily over the 
heads of the plover, a shrill whistle causes the birds to rise in a 
solid phalanx of beating wings right into the path of the discharge 
from the gun, sped in deadly tearing mass by pressing the trigger as 
they rose. A mighty cloud of smoke, a tremendous explosion, and 
a lane of light is made through the devastated flock, two-thirds of 
which are scattered dead and dying upon islet and muddied floods ; 
and as the cripples struggle away the fowler’s “‘hand gun” is 


FOWLERS WITH PUNT AND GREEN PLOVER 


brought into requisition. Gathering up his spoils, the fowler may 
pursue the now thoroughly alarmed fowl to their settling place, 
maybe a mile away; but usually he allows them the remuinder of 
the day free from disturbance, so that they may gather again into 
a big flock, one good shot being just as effective as several small 
ones, and the charge costs the same, studied from an economical point 
of view. 

How successful the punt-shooting method is becomes apparent 
when we state that one shot we saw taken resulted in seventy-five 
plover being killed, in fact only one bird escaped from the stricken 


party. 
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THE SYNDICATE CHASSE 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


“But no, I say! BonilI will not invite. Name of a pipe, he is 
of all men the last!’’ and Monsieur de Champignon, head of the 
syndicate which was being formed to acquire the sporting rights 
over the choicest part of the well-stocked plain of Aleria, pushed 
back his chair with an angry jerk. 

“‘Tiens, Adolphe, I see not how, without offence, Boni may be left 
out.”” The remonstrance came from de Champignon’s elder brother, 
Gustave, who reclined on the couch, his legs apparently stretched 
out before him. Only ‘‘ apparently,” for, when the light coverlet was 
turned back, it became evident that the old man’s handsome, well- 
made body terminated at the waist. His legs he had left on the 
bloody battlefield of Gravelotte. 

‘* Offence! It would please me well to offend such as Boni— 
loud, gross, shaking always the fat purse in the face of all the 
world.” 

‘*Parbleu! He finds that a key which opens most doors, mon 
frére.” 

‘Nevertheless, it shall not gain him the entrée to our little 
society... De Champignon ran one hand through his fiercely 
upstanding locks, and brought the other down on the table with an 
emphatic bang. 

But in thit he was mistaken. Boni’s purse had been provided 
with many spheres of usefulness by his acquaintances in the “‘ high 
life’’ of the island, but nowhere, perhaps, was its path more 
distinctly marked out than in the formation of the syndicate. So 
many of the little world had sporting tastes, without, alas! the 
necessary shekels wherewith to gratify them. What more natural 
than that Boni should supply the deficiency ? He would have full 
value for the outlay in admission to their charmed circle. And 
Boni, by an almost identical line of reasoning, arrived at the same 
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conclusion. So Monsieur le Directeur of Woods and Forests—such 
was the official position held by de Champignon in the island of 
Corsica—was forced, though with an exceedingly bad grace, to 
submit to the will of the majority. And Monsieur Pierre Boni, 
son of a marchand de comestibles in the city of Marseilles, became 
a member of the syndicate of the élite. 

* * * 

“It is understood then, gentlemen? In my official capacity 
I speak. All game which we encounter we may bring to earth, 
save that one species only. The number of wild boar in the island 
has so greatly decreased that the Government for the moment forbids 
their further slaughter. Therefore, all such are to pass on un- 
harmed.” 

‘*In any case, mon frére,’”’ remarked Gustave, sotto voce, 
does not attack the wild boar with small shot.” 

‘Some there are, nevertheless, who knew no better,” replied 
his brother, grimly, and his cold grey eye dwelt for a moment on 
the rubicund countenance of Monsieur Boni. 

That gentleman, a stout, florid young man with bottle-brush 
hair and fiercely up-brushed moustachios, smiled blandly, and _pro- 
duced from the haversack slung across his shoulders a silver flask of 
truly colossal proportions. 

** What say you, monsieur, to a petit verre before we take the 
field? The morning air strikes keen.” 

Monsieur le Directeur hesitated; his eye fixed itself on the 
huge crest which sprawled over the flask’s polished surface, and his 
grizzled eyebrows rose till they met and mingled with his close- 
cropped hair. 

‘‘Bravo! a truly excellent idea.”” The cheery voice of his 
brother broke the momentary pause. ‘‘ A votre santé, monsieur!” 
The old soldier took the eagerly extended cup and drained it at 
agulp. ‘‘Tiens—but that sends new fire through the blood !”’ 

So it would seem. As the cup circulated, a marked increase of 
vivacity showed itself in the little group; even the Director’s austere 
mien softened by a degree or two. 

And now the guns, eight in number, were drawn up in line 
of battle, several swarthy Corsican banditti officiating as beaters. 
In the middle of the line, on a narrow track which led straight 
across the wide plain to the ilex forest on its farther edge, was 
Gustave de Champignon’s tiny four-wheeled cart drawn by his 
two great brindled bull-mastiffs, Turco and Perseo. A bandolier 
filled with cartridges slung round his waist, a green sombrero with 
an eagle’s feather set jauntily aslant his grizzled head, his trusty 
gun across his shoulder, the gallant old sportsman went eagerly 
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forth to the fray. By voice, and voice alone, were Turco and Perseo 
guided; they trotted, galloped, turned to right or left, or stopped 
dead in their tracks, at the word of command. Those magnetic 
tones which had won for the ‘‘ petit capitaine”’ the instant, unques- 
tioning submission of his rough levies, now commanded for the 
maimed, mutilated old soldier the implicit obedience of his dogs. 
. . . Farthest to the left in the line was the Director; to the right, 
Boni occupied a similar position. 

A raw and biting air swept over the marshy plain, the snow-line 
had crept far down the flanks of Monte d’Oro. The brackish, reed- 
fringed pools held goodly store of mallard and teal, the stunted 
macchie gave shelter to red-legged partridge, from time to timea 
hare stole swiftly from her form. 

Of all the syndicate took toll. A modest toll, it is true, and 
hardly won; the expenditure of cartridges was astounding. But 
Monsieur le Directeur shot well; his brother, handicapped as he was 
by his means of progression, accounted for most of the game which 
came his way; and, to the immense surprise of both, Monsieur Boni 
acquitted himself with much distinction. When a halt was called 
on the outskirts of the ilex forest, the bag had assumed very fair 
proportions indeed. 

“And here it might be well, gentlemen, to pause for the 
déjeuner,” said the Director. ‘‘ What think you then? For myself 
I feel imperative cravings within.” 

‘*Moi, aussi,” broke simultaneously from all; the beaters 
smacked their lips and ostentatiously loosened their belts. So, on 
the bank of the milk-white stream fed by the everlasting snows of 
Monte d’Oro, the luncheon was spread. As galantine and paté de 
merles were washed down by copious draughts of the strong red wine 
of Tallano, when coffee and cigarettes were accompanied by more 
than one petit verre from Boni’s inexhaustible flask, the spirits of all 
rose high. Eyes were bright, cheeks were flushed, tongues wagged 
merrily, as the sportsmen rose from their springy couch of macchie, 
and once more prepared for the fray. 

‘“*‘ How say you, Gustave? Within the forest the track is rough 
and broken. Would it not be well for you to await here our return?” 

‘*Not so, mon frére. It may be that the difficulties are too great 
to use my gun, but at least I accompany and witness the sport. 
Turco! Perseo! En avant!” And along the rutty track, bumping 
over boulder and tree-stump, the small cart jolted forward. 

Within the forest the sportsmen’s luck seemed to have deserted 
them ; they reached and crossed the first clearing without firing a shot, 

‘*A thousand thunders! The best of our day is over,” muttered 
Gustave. Scarcely had he uttered his thought when, from the thick 
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underbrush a few yards ahead, and to the right, there came a crash- 
ing, tearing sound, as of some heavy body forcing its way through. 

“En gar-r-rde!”’ shouted the soldier, in the voice that of old 
had thrilled his company—and each gun and beater jumped to tense 
attention. The animal, whatever it was, was making its way along 
the line to the right. At last a huge black-brown object crashed 
through the brake a dozen paces from Boni’s post. 

“Attention! Sanglier!’ The same mighty tones rolled down 
the line. Too late! Whether excitement had banished recollection 
of the taboo, or whether, as he afterwards swore, in the misty con- 
fusion of tree-trunks (possibly, also, of the good wine of Tallano), he 
mistook the creature for a deer, certain it is that Boni let fly. 
With a squeal of pain and rage the wild boar wheeled in his tracks ; 
his bloodshot little eyes gleaming with fury, he rushed at his assailant. 
In a trice Boni had flung his gun to earth, and was shinning up a 
tree-trunk. In the twinkling of an eye each gun and beater within 
sight of the catastrophe had followed his example. But the old 
soldier, in his little cart, sat impotent in the middle of the track. 
Regardless of all discipline in the madness of the moment, Turco and 
Perseo leapt hither and yon—to aim was impossible. As the brute 
came crashing towards him the old man fired two ineffective shots ; 
then, quick as lightning, drew his hunting-knife and slashed the dogs 
free. ‘‘At least, my friends, you shall meet the foe unencumbered,” 
he muttered. With a scream of fury the boar rushed on; he was 
within a yard of the cart when the dogs leapt at his throat. And 
then ensued a tussle grim and great. Into the wild maelstrom of 
hairy bodies, gleaming tusks, and glistening fangs, which surged 
around old Gustave, no one dared to fire. 

Ou’est-ce que c’est Qu’est-ce que c’est?”? came de Cham- 
pignon’s shout from the far end of the line, and he hastily made his 
way in the direction of the fierce snarls and fiercer grunts of the 
battle. But before he had got within sight of the furious fray, a man 
had slid down from his perch, and racing across the intervening space, 
dashed up to the cart. Leaning his back against it, ‘‘ Quick, quick!” 
he panted. ‘‘ Mount!” 

In a twinkling Gustave’s arms were round his neck, and, bent 
double under the old soldier’s weight, Boni was sprinting for the 
nearest tree. He halted beneath a drooping bough. ‘‘ Quick, quick!” 
he again panted. ‘‘ Draw yourself upwards.” He hoisted the old 
man up on the limb and followed him with lightning speed. Not a 
moment too soon; ripped and torn by the terrible tusks, the dogs lay 
helpless on the ground, and the boar was charging straight down on 
the flying figure. His tusks clashed against the tree-trunk a couple 
of inches below Boni’s dangling feet. 
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‘“* Merci, monsieur,” gasped Gustave, and clinging to his perch 
with one hand he applied the thumb of the other to his nose and 
quivered its little finger in the boar’s infuriated countenance. ‘‘ Your 
very polite aitention comes just a little moment too late!” Then 
he raised his eyes to Boni’s face—rubicund no longer. The old 
soldier spoke no word, but he held out his free hand. Boni laid his 
within it, and the grip it received brought the colour back to the 
young man’s cheeks and the tears of pain to his eyes. 

A fusillade from below. Monsieur le Directeur and those gentle- 
men in his neighbourhood whose ignorance of the situation had 
permitted them to remain on terra firma, and to retain possession of 
their guns, were pumping lead into the brute’s carcase. With a 
long, sobbing grunt, the boar fell over on his side, kicked convulsively 
for a moment, then lay motionless. 

* * * * * 

‘*A distinct breach of the law, monsieur. In my official 
capacity I speak. There can be no mitigation of the fine.” 

‘“Mais, mon frere——-” The uneasy remonstrance came from 
Gustave, reclining, as usual, on the couch in his brother’s bureau ; 
and he cast a deprecating glance at the culprit. 

““May I inquire, Monsieur le Directeur, what the penalty is 
for such a crime?” Boni smiled blandly into de Champignon’s face. 

‘*A hundred francs,” was the curt reply. 

The young man pulled out a bulky pocket-book, and taking a 
handful of notes therefrom, selected one and laid it on the Director’s 
desk. ‘‘And may I be permitted, then, to retain the carcase?” he 
suavely inquired. 

The old soldier laughed aloud; over his glasses his brother 
surveyed the youth severely. ‘A truly extraordinary request, 
monsieur. The body of the boar belongs to the Government. As 
an official I speak. . . . As a private individual—eh, bien, take it 
if you will.” (‘And go to the devil!” he murmured sotto voce, as he 
buried his head in his desk.) 

“TI thank you sincerely, Monsieur le Directeur.” Boni smiled 
sweetly upon the brothers and discreetly retired... . 

“Dieu! but you are too hard upon that young man, Adolphe. 
Remember at how great risk he rescued me from danger.” 

‘‘And remember you, in your turn, Gustave, that but for his 
folly the danger would never have existed.” 

** Bien, bien ” The old soldier shifted uneasily. 

‘‘Name of a pipe, why then, think you, does he so much desire 
the carcase?” 

‘“Without doubt his father, the marchand de comestibles, will 
realise large sums therefrom,” growled his brother. 
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But in that Monsieur de Champignon was again mistaken. As 
old Gustave’s man wheeled him down the street (for it would be 
long ere Turco and Perseo would again take up their duties—that 
they had escaped with their lives was in itself a miracle) Boni 
strolled up to the side of his chair. 

Monsieur,” the young man said, doffing his hat, give a little 
dinner to-morrow evening. It is, as you know, the jour de Noél— 
the Chreesmass—which I have learnt to keep a l’anglaise. Is it 
permitted to me to hope that you will honour the little festivity ?” 

‘Mais, certainement,” said the old man, heartily; ‘it will give 
me much pleasure.” 

** And think you, Monsieur le Directeur——?” Boni hesitated 
and looked anxiously into Gustave’s face. The old soldier was 
not over-fastidious as to the company he frequented, but to entertain 
the haughty aristocrat his brother would indeed be the blue riband 
of island society. 

Gustave thought for a moment, then laid his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder. ‘‘ Leave it to me,” he said. ‘‘In the name of my 
brother I accept with great pleasure your courteous invitation.” 

* * * * * 

‘‘For myself, Adolphe, need I say that I fully understand? But 
it grieves me that our little circle here should be persuaded that 
you think mine but a worthless life.” 

“Dieu des dieux!” the Director started to his feet. ‘‘ Who 
then dares to harbour such an infamous thought? That you, my 
beloved brother——” He choked; his features worked convulsively. 
Gustave glanced at him remorsefully, but quickly turning away his 
eyes, continued : 

** As I say, it is a nothing—unworthy of consideration. But if, 
perhaps, you could bring yourself to speak a few words of thanks— 
on some public occasion—at this dinner, perhaps—— ” 

‘“Say no more, say no more, dear Gustave”—the Director 
seized his brother’s hand and wrung it hard. ‘‘I will be there. It 
shall be done.”’ 

* * * * * 

“And now, mes amis ’’—with flushed cheek and sparkling eye, 
Monsieur le Directeur concluded his impassioned oration—‘‘I ask 
you all to drink, in the vintage of the immortal widow, long life and 
happiness to the brave man to whom I owe so deep a debt of grati- 
tude. To our noble host, Monsieur Boni—Heep! Heep! Heep!”’ 

The cheer resounded through the room, and beneath the chaplet 
of hay-leaves and myrtle-berries which crowned its forehead the 
small eyes of the boar blinked craftily through their stiff lashes at 
the spectacle of Old and New France clinking their glasses together. 
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SKATING ON RYDAL WATER 


LAKELAND IN WINTER 


BY MARY C. FAIR 


THE English Lake District is a picture and poem-land at every 
season of the year; but it is not so well known, its beauties are not 
so familiar except to those who live in it, in winter as it is in the late 
spring, summer, and early autumn. Yet, especially when snow and 
frost grip the land, winter is full of beauty amongst the lakes and 
fells of Cumberland and Westmorland. 

For those who with camera or brush desire to make pictures of 
winter scenes it is a veritable gold mine. You cannot always rush off 
to Swiss winter resorts, you may not have either the time or the 
money ; but when frost and snow come a return ticket to Windermere 
or Penrith is not ruinous, and the journey takes at the most a day. 
If the lakes freeze so that skating is possible, the railways run 
excursions from all centres at very cheap rates, so that skating and 
tobogganing may be enjoyed in perfection at a very moderate outlay. 

Rydal Water is usually the first lake to be safe for skating ; 
it is sheltered from wind and there is not so much danger of weak ice 
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FROZEN GRASMERE 


from springs here as there is in some of the other lakes. The owner 


of this lake is very good in permitting the general public to skate 
upon it. Grasmere is often the next lake to bear, but it takes a 
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LAKELAND IN WINTER 


THE FROZEN LAKE—WINDERMERE ON A STILL DAY IN WINTER 


This photograph was taken just after the last steamer which was able to cut its way 
through the ice had passed 


SKATING ON THE ENGLISH LAKES—THE FIRST LESSON 
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longer frost to become safe than does Rydal. It is a very beautiful 
spot in winter this. Ullswater, Derwentwater, and Windermere take 
a very hard frost to be safe for skating, more especially the last ; 
there are so many springs and it is so exposed to wind. The steamers 
of course stop running when a spell of frost seems likely to set in. 
A voyage down Lake Windermere through the ice is a somewhat 
remarkable experience; the steamer has an ice-cutter on her bows 
and goes full speed ahead, cutting a path for herself through the 
gathering ice-pack. The pace she achieves is very slow indeed, and 
the noise she makes with the shattering of ice, and the crushing of 
it as she pushes her difficult way through, is astonishing. The 


THE FROZEN MILL-STREAM 


The effect of 27° of frost in a Cumberland dale; the water is frozen as it rushes down 
the mountain-side to the mill-wheel 


passengers have to shout loudly at one another in order to make 
themselves heard. After such a voyage as this the steamers stop 
running, and in a few days skating will be possible. Windermere, 
when really frozen hard, is a good lake for ice-yachting as well as 
for skating, for it is eleven miles in length and there is any amount 
of room on it for all kinds of sport. Bowness Bay and Ferry Bay 
are safe long before it is wise to attempt to skate from end to end 
or right across. 

Photographs of skating are not always easy to get, for there 
is often a sort of haze (which slows the light) when there is a hard 
frost, and the speed at which skaters move requires that the shutter 
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FROZEN WINDERMERE—LOW WOOD HOTEL 


should be worked at a fair rate. Unless, therefore, the maker of 


skating pictures possesses a camera fitted with a lens of wide aperture 
and a fast shutter, the only means of securing sharp pictures is to 


THE MORNING AFTER A BLIZZARD ON THE CUMBERLAND FELLS 
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take the skaters some distance away and then to enlarge his negatives. 
Excellent results may be obtained in this way, even with the 5s. or 
10s. 6d. cameras which so many people now possess. It should be 
remembered, too, that moving figures or objects should, if possible, 
be taken approaching the photographer or going away from him, as 
there is far more likelihood of blurring with them if they are taken 
broadside on, so to speak, level with the operator. 

As well as skating pictures and pictures of lake and mountain 
winter scenery, very pretty studies may be had on the mountains of 
the fell-going sheep in the snow. These sheep are called Herdwicks, 
and are a purely local breed, though there is a breed strongly 


MOTORING IN THE LAKE DISTRICT IN WINTER 


Shows the use of spade and cart-rope; the latter gives grip to the rear wheels 


resembling them called ‘‘ Lonks,”’ which are turned out on the 
Yorkshire fells. The Herdwicks suffer severely in snowy weather, 
for they range over wide tracts of country, and the blizzards some- 
times come up unexpectedly before the shepherd has time to gather 
them in to safety, and they get overtaken by the snow-storms and 
buried in deep drifts. Here, after arduous search, they are probably 
located by the clever sheep-dogs and are rescued and dug out by their 
owner and willing assistants. Many sheep, however, unavoidably 
perish during a hard winter. During the blizzards of the early part 
of 1910, one farmer alone lost over a hundred sheep. Motorists also 
meet with strange adventures, and curious pictures may be obtained 
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of their mishaps. It is well when motoring, if there is likelihood 
of a blizzard, to take with you spades and cart-rope or chain, to tie 
round a wheel to give you a grip in the snow. 
- Quantities of wild-duck come down from the upland tarns on to 
the lakes when there is a hard frost, and there is excellent duck-shoot- 
ing. There are, too, numbers of woodcock in the Lake District, 
where they breed freely ; though doubtless many of the woodcock 
bred in this district migrate in winter to the South of England, their 
place being taken by visitors from Norway and farther north. 
Tobogganing and ski-ing can be had in perfection on the lakeland 
mountains, and there is excellent hotel accommodation, so that 
should the winter of Ig10-11 prove a hard one, bobsleigh races and 
other sports could easily be organised, and I have no doubt would 
prove a great success. 
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THE MARQUIS DE L’AIGLE’S KENNELS AT COMPIEGNE 


STAG-HUNTING IN FRANCE 
WITH REMARKS ON SOME FAMOUS PACKS 


BY FREDERIC LEES 


To the ordinary middle-class Frenchman, imbued with Republican 
ideas, the ancient and aristocratic sport of stag-hunting has few, if 
any, attractions. In the habit of looking upon all things with 
democratic eyes, the science of vénerie is merely one of the numerous 
uninteresting pastimes of the “idle rich” ; a cruel pastime, moreover, 
which he is ever ready to denounce with Dantonesque vigour. That, 
at any rate, is the point of view of the average Parisian; and is not 
Paris, with its system of centralisation, the brain of France ? 

For once I must disagree with the democrat. However com- 
petent he may be to decide some questions, there is one on the 
subject of which his opinion is valueless. He little knows either 
how fine a sport stag-hunting really is, or how large a number of 
adepts there are in France to-day. With the advent of winter, his 
heart does not beat quicker, as it does in the breasts of tens 
of thousands of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen of the so-called 
ancienne école, at the thought of the joys of the chase. St. Hubert is 
a name which he has long since omitted from his calendar. 

As I write, the stag-hunting season is opening in France. 
Owners of famous packs are sending out thousands of invitations to 
their friends to attend the first meet, and already St. Hubert is being 
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féted in accordance with the traditional rites. Grand luncheons are 
being given at chateaux and country-houses in the neighbourhood of 
the forests of Compiégne and Rambouillet; huntsmen and hunts- 
women are attending the grand mass which always precedes the first 
hunt of the year; the hounds are being blessed on village squares ; and 
joyous fanfares de chasse are announcing the welcome news through- 
out the countryside. With a joy which all sportsmen will under- 
stand, the guests of the Duc de Chartres, the Marquis de |’Aigle, the 
Dowager Duchesse d’Uzés, the Comte de Valon, and others, are 
once more mounting into the saddle, to give chase, say, either to a 
fine deer with its troisiéme téte, or, if fortune favours them, to a 


THE MARQUIS DE L’AIGLE, PRESIDENT DE LA SOCIETE DE VENERIE 


superb dix cors, which, ere it is brought to bay, will necessitate from 
three to four hours’ hard riding in the cold clear air of the forest. 
But how poor an idea of this royal sport the uninitiated person 
gets when he reads the necessarily brief accounts of these meets in 
the columns of the fashionable Gaulois! Stag-hunting is by no 
means so simple as it looks. To attain success as a chasseur a courre 
you must possess the most varied natural qualities, and be prepared 
to devote an enormous amount of time to study, and, conjointly, to 
practical work. Little wonder that those who have learnt the science 
of vénerie, who understand all its delicacies and beauty, have a 
veritable passion for it, a healthy passion, and consequently one 
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which, in the presence of those who speak of cruelty and waste of 
time, can be openly avowed and defended. 

Deer-stalking is almost unknown in France. Our brother 
sportsmen across the Channel have a fine conception of the rules 
which should be observed in the struggle between man and this 
particular animal. To them the stag is the noblest beast it is their 
privilege to follow; hence they consider it their duty to hunt him 
loyally, and to use the gun when the hound is available is in their 
eyes anything but loyal. There must be a display of pure skill on 
their part; they must judge of the presence of their quarry not by 
actually setting eyes on it, but by means of external signs, such as 
the animal’s tracks, dung, etc.; and so skilful have some hunters 
become in this the most difficult branch of their science that they 
are often able to distinguish the difference between the traces of a 


“A BAS-RELIEF REPRESENTING THE VISION OF ST. HUBERT, WHICH IS OVER THE DOOR- 
WAY OF THE CHAPEL AT THE CHATEAU D'AMBOISE 


stag and these of a hind; nay, sometimes the difference between the 
marks of one species of deer and those of another. 

Let us take, the better to understand the methods of hunting 
the stag employed in France, a typical day’s outing with the Franc- 
port pack—that of the Marquis de l’Aigle. It has been decided to 
hunt, say, in the forest of Laigne. The day before the meet the 
Marquis’s staff is over head and ears in work. Everybody at the 
kennels is occupied and anxious, and no one more so than that 
important official the valet de limier. In what part of the forest will 
the meet be held? That is the question which everyone, from the 
Marquis down to the youngest stable-boy, is asking, and asking in 
vain, since the only person who can answer it is the cautious and 
reticent groom in charge of the limmer. The valet de limier is, 
indeed, the basis of stag-hunting; on him entirely depends the 
success of a meet. It is his duty to find out how many animals 
there are in the district, to discover their tracks and determine their 
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species, sex, and age; to decide which trail it is best to follow; and, 
in short, to propose a plan of campaign which will lead to victory. 
Nothing must be left to chance when the Marquis’s guests have 
assembled in the field. The hounds must be placed on a good trail, 
so that they will hunt together, instead of wandering in several 
directions in the forest ; disunion would be fatal and probably lead 
to that most disheartening of all results, the signal from the hunting- 
horns to return to the kennels. So the valet de limiter sets about his 
work with the care of a general who is about to attack the enemy. 


VALET DE LIMIER WITH HIS HOUNDS 


He is up at sunrise, or even earlier, and after a hasty frugal 
meal he proceeds to the kennel to fetch his limmer. He feeds the 
hound with a few pieces of bread, sees that its nose is fresh and un- 
obstructed, washes it sometimes with a little white wine or vinegar, 
and then, with the animal in leash, sets out on his reconnaissance. 
It is often some hours before he is rewarded, but at last the limmer 
infallibly shows that they have struck a trail, and signs of the stag’s 
presence becoming more and more numerous, the valet, after marking 
the spot, hastily returns to headquarters to hand in his report. 
Calling upon the head huntsman, who goes by the name of maitre or 
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FEEDING THE MARQUIS DE L'AIGLE’S HOUNDS. 


commandant, he words his report somewhat in the following manner : 
‘** At such and such a spot, at such and such an hour, I came across 
the tracks of a stag which, judging by its hoof-marks and other 
signs, I should say is a ten-antler. Unless my eyes and my dog 
deceive me, you will find it in such and such a part of the forest.” 


ON THE BENCHES 
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Often, not merely one, but several valets de limicr are sent out and 
make similar reports. The head huntsman then decides which trail 
he will follow. But sometimes, though this is not the case with the 
Marquis de I’Aigle’s pack, limmers are dispensed with altogether. I 
am told that some French forests are so full of stags that it is quite 
unnecessary to take the hounds out on these preliminary excursions. 
All that the valet de limier has to do is to go for a morning walk pro- 
vided with a good field-glass and spy out the land. The system is 
said to give very satisfactory results in forests which are thinly 
wooded, and where, thanks to open spaces, stags can be seen at a 
considerable distance; but I imagine that it is regarded by all true 


RETURNING TO THE KENNELS 


sportsmen with disfavour. There is, in my opinion, nothing like the 
good old plan of employing limmers. The greater the skill that it is 
necessary to display in hunting the stag the greater the pleasure of 
the huntsman—such might be the motto of the true veneur. 

The valets de limier of the Marquis de l’Aigle have returned, 
then, to the kennels and handed in their reports, and the commandant 
has decided, let us suppose, on Belle-Assise for the meet. Notice is 
immediately sent out to the Marquis’s guests, and among those 
who will put in an appearance on the following day I warrant you 
will find the Prince d’Arenberg, Comte de Bourbon-Chalus, General 
Rousseau, Baron de Barente, Mme. Binder-Mestro, Comtesse de 
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Jumilhac, Comte de Bussy, Comte d’Orsetti, Baronne de Bervo, and 
Vicomte de Murard—all of them keen stag-hunters. When the 
invitations have been sent out the kennel staff sets to work to form 
the relays; for, in accordance with the traditions of this royal sport, 
there must, in addition to the pack, be three relays of hounds, ready 
to take up the work of their companions at the opportune moment. 
The first of these relays is called la vicille meute, the second the 
seconde vieille meute, or simply la seconde, whilst the third is known 
by the name of Jes six chiens. Do not ask me for the reason for 
these curious denominations, for neither I nor anyone else has ever 
been able to find out; and though the third relay is named ‘the 
six dogs,” there has never been, in the opinion of the leading 


A RELAY OF HOUNDS IN THE FOREST 


authorities, any fixed number of animals. On the other hand, 
definite information can be given as to the formation of the relays. 
Generally, the first consists of a selection of the best and least swift 
members of the pack; the second is formed from the old pack; and 
the ‘‘six dogs” from the second. Sometimes, however, owners of 
packs dispense altogether with relays; they prefer to let the whole 
pack follow the stag. But the system followed by such sportsmen 
as the Marquis de |’Aigle and the Comte de Valon is held to be the 
more scientific and convenable. 

As the hour approaches for the meet at Belle-Assise the guests 
begin to arrive; and, punctual to the very minute, the Marquis de 
|’Aigle gives the signa] for the hunt to begin, Everything has been 
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done to contribute towards success. Just before setting off, men, 
taking the best limmers with them, have gone en quéte as on the 
previous day; and the trail having once more been identified, all is 
then plain sailing. Though it is quite possible that the stag will 
take them many miles from the rendezvous, victory must necessarily 
remain with the hunter. 

At last the hallak is sounded, and one of the final scenes of the 
chase is enacted! What a magnificent picture it makes! There 


THE LATE DUC DE CHARTRES 
This is probably the last photograph taken of him in the hunting-field 


stands the stag—a magnificent dix cors—at bay. Surrounded by the 
hounds, whose deep baying makes the forest echo again and again, 
it towers above them, prepared to fight to the bitter end, like the 
hero that it is. No wonder that so noble a figure has time after 
time inspired the painter! . . . All the huntsmen and huntresses 
have by this time arrived-and dismounted from their horses, The 
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horns are loudly sounding the hallali sur pied; the last moments of 
the proud, fierce animal are rapidly approaching. 

Victory being on the side of the hunter, he mercifully puts the 
conquered stag out of its misery. One of the Marquis’s staff, 
approaching the animal and standing a little to one side, hamstrings 
it with a rapid blow from a sharp knife, and on the beast falling 
swiftly stabs it to the heart. Another method—perhaps more 


THE DUCHESSE D’'UZES RECEIVING HER PIQUEUR’S REPORT 


frequently adopted—consists in walking straight up to the stag and 
planting the hunting-knife in its shoulder. 

Hallali do not always, of course, assume this form; sometimes, 
after an inspiriting laisser-courre on the banks of a stream, the stag 
will throw itself into the water. Then follows what is called a 
bat-l’eau, and though the spectacle is generally less interesting than 
an hallali on terra firma, the sight of the stag, especially when it 
has taken to the waters of a reedy lake, is by no means lacking in 
picturesqueness. 
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Before the Marquis de l’Aigle and his guests return home two 
indispensable ceremonies remain to be performed—the curée and the 
bestowal of the honneurs du pied. But before the hounds are rewarded 
for their work they are allowed for a little while to trample on the 
fallen stag. To prevent trouble, however, they are led away, placed 
in the sun, well out of the way of the wind, and their number 
verified, for if any are missing the stragglers must be called in by 
sounding the horn. Meanwhile their food is being prepared for 
them. There are three forms of curée: the grande curée chaude, 
which consists in dissecting the body of the stag; the petite curée, 
which is merely the opening of the body and the cutting up of the 


WITH THE DUCHESSE D'UZRS—TAKING THE STAG 


interior parts, which are then replaced and presented to the hounds ; 
and the curée froide, which is the same as the curée chaude, except 
that it is not performed there and then, but in the evening, generally 
by torchlight in the courtyard of the chateau, or on the following 
day. The first two curées are always performed on the scene of the 
death and are best for the hounds, which ever derive more pleasure 
in eating their quarry hot. The honneurs du pied—the greatest act 
of politeness which a host can show his guests—conclude the hunt. 
The right foot of the stag is presented to one person, generally a 
lady, and the left foot to another, who, to be strictly in accordance 
with etiquette, should be a young man. 

The Marquis de l’Aigle hunts not only in the forest of Laigne, 
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but at Compiégne and at Bordes in the Loiret. The headquarters 
of the Duc de Chartres are at Chantilly; Comte Bertrand de Valon 
and his friends, who include the Duchesse de Morny, Mlle. Pauwels, 
Baronne and Mlle. de Neuflize, the Marquise de Chasseloup-Laubat, 
Baron and Baronne Robert de Rothschild, Baron and Baronne 
Lambert de Rothschild, and Mme. Maurice Dollfus—to mention but a 
few enthusiastic sportsmen and sportswomen—assemble at Fleurines ; 
whilst the Dowager Duchesse d’Uzés, whose stables are at Celle, 
hunts in the celebrated forest of Rambouillet. The last-named 


THE COMTE BERTRAND DE VALON AT THE MEET 


lives during the hunting season at the Chateau de Bonnelles, and, 
thanks to her enormous fortune, rents all the State forests in the 
neighbourhood of her estate, which at this time of the year is the 
meeting-place for some of the most intrepid of French stag-hunters. 
But the Duchess is a well-known figure to readers of the Badminton 
Magazine, since I have already introduced her to them in these 
pages; so all that I need say, in conclusion, is that she is still the 
most enthusiastic and enterprising of French sportswomen. 


* Since writing the above the sudden death of the Duc de Chartres has occurred at the Chateau de 
Saint-Firmin. He retained his love for stag-hunting up to his last moments. Only the day before his death 
he sent for his piqgueur Fradin, in order to give him instructions for the next meet, which, alas! was never 
to take place! The late duke’s passion for sport and the country may be judged by the fact that he rarely 
made his appearance at his house in the Rue Jean-Coujon, in Paris; he pre‘erred to divide his time at the 
Chateau de Saint-Firmin between his books and his favourite outdoor pastime—that of riding to hounds at 
Chantilly. Until the death of his son, Prince Henri, the meets at Chantilly were among the most brilliant 
in Europe, since they were frequented by many members of our ruling families, notably the then Princess of 
Wales, Princesses Louise and Maud of England, and the Comtesse de Paris. But of recent years the late 
duke received only a very few intimate friends, who will long remember him as a valiant soldier, an 
enthusiastic:sportsman, and a distinguished writer.—F,. L. 
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A MORNING’S FISHING ON THE LOWER 
DANUBE 


BY ROOK CARNEGIE 


Ir is still quite dark when our conveyance rattles down on to the 
stony quay, the now paling moon making objects only half visible. 

On the rough pavement, before the dirty cafés, ‘‘ceainigi’”’ 
(tea-houses), and wine-shops, lie what look like bundles of old 
clothes, really sleeping Turkish labourers, whose only home is 
where they get their morning meal. Bedding is kept there ‘for 
a consideration”; they sleep in the open air for coolness, braving 
the attacks of malaria and mosquitoes alike. 

Our boatman is, of course, not here; but it is barely two 
o’clock yet, at which hour we told him to be ready for us, so we 
must give him a little law. Leaving word as to our whereabouts 
with a policeman, who, sword at side and revolver on belt, is pacing 
about, we decide on a visit to one of the aforesaid cafés. We have 
been in them in day-time—at night, never. 

A strange sight it is! A low-ceilinged room; except for a few 
cheap oil-lamps, dark. At the small tables, on side benches, over 
chairs, and on the ground, sprawl numbers of Turks, mostly asleep, 
though one or two are sipping black coffee or smoking self-rolled 
cigarettes. These few wakeful ones scowl at us; probably it is a 
case of “conscience makes,” etc.; the reason of their not being in 
the arms of Morpheus (who is, by the way, to be much thereat 
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congratulated) is probably their having been concerned in some 
smuggling or other unlawful enterprise. 

Unconcerned, however, we sit down at a table, the other occupant 
being an aged follower of Mohammed, who is smoking a narghile 
and dozing by turns. Wishing him ‘‘Good morning” in our best 
Roumanian, he replies with a grave nod and a slight raising of his 
heavy eyebrows, the latter itself a lesson in Oriental deportment. 
Of the dirty, shock-headed, flapping-slippered Greek waiter we 
order coffees for two. We are just drinking the last very excellently 
made drops when a villainous face beneath a great fur cap is thrust 
in at the half-open door. It is our boatman; so, hastily paying the 
few pence the coffee costs, we pick up our rods and other impedimenta 
necessary to the capture of fish, make our way gingerly out over 
and among the sleeping forms, and follow our ‘“‘gillie’’ across the 
broad quay. 

Far down, throwing a long shadow in the weakening moon- 
light, tramps a sentry, whilst another shuffles up to inspect the 
new-comers. Poor devil! His vigil is a long one, and he is visibly 
shivering with fever in spite of his warm if odoriferous sheepskin 
coat. We insist on his taking a strong nip of Scottish vodka, at 
which he pulls a wry and unbelieving grimace when we say it is 
good against the fever, and we comfort him with a handful of 
cigarettes. 

Our boat is a light, tarred canoe, frailof build and difficult of 
handling to the uninitiated. But Dimitraki, ideal of boatmen, 
though bandit and scoundrel generally at heart, takes her out 
beautifully over the cold, silvery river. Silvery? Yes, by moon- 
light, but dirty and mud-coloured by day. And a treacherous 
stream it is, abounding in tricky back and under currents, which 
make swimming most dangerous. With the north wind up-river, 
too, against the strong current only the most skilled of rowers dare 
venture among the waves, even in an ordinary rowing-boat, much 
less such craft as these canoes. Many a life you have to answer 
for, Father Danube, and of many nations—Britishers, seamen and 
others, not a few, whilst the bodies of Russian and Turkish soldiers 
enough lie beneath its muddy bed. Still deeper, too, the bones of 
some of Trajan’s sturdy warriors. Probably, too, when the Turk 
still ruled in the land, on some hot, dull, summer night, a boat 
would glide out silently from the shadows of the bank, and a 
struggling form, enveloped in a sack, would be quietly dropped 
into the black, rushing waters, the finale of some nameless harem 
intrigue. 

Like phantoms loom the rows of ‘‘tramps”’ of all nations, 
British predominating, surrounded by crowds of great lighters and 
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quaint old-world Turkish craft, their blinking head-lights the only 
sign of life about them. We pull under the stern of one of the 
latter, and an oar grazing the side, a dog barks, and a dark face, 
with fierce eyes like burning coals, is thrust over the bulwarks. In 
the black shadow we can picture the long knife ready in case we be 
thieves. ... 

It is growing slowly light as we turn into the stream which 
runs from the low, marshy lands to the river. Called in the 
vernacular ‘‘ girla,” these water-courses, formed by the spring floods, 
simply teem with fish whilst water remains in them. Netting and 
salting fresh-water fish is a great industry, tons of fresh fish being 
also consumed and exported up-river to Austria. Many hundreds of 
Roumanian and Russian fishermen are engaged in the trade. 


FISHERMEN NETTING IN THE ‘‘GIRLA”’ 


As we pull slowly up against the strong-running current, we 
meet a line of downward-bound canoes, loaded to the gunwale with 
superb carp, pike, and sturgeon, the first of immense size. In 
the lakes here carp run up to thirty pounds in weight. 

The bird life of these marshes, too, is profuse and varied. 
Every moment from the overhanging willows frightened herons, 
grey or white, bitterns, grebe of every variety, in fact almost every 
species of waterfowl, fly out and away over the marshes. My com- 
panion, more of a gunner than a fisherman, has his *20-bore up every 
minute, but restrains himself when he sees the quarry is of no use 
for the pot. 

Soon the stream widens, the current becoming less strong, to 
the relief of our boatman, who is perspiring freely after pulling 
against it. Till now it has been a veritable mill-race. 
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Where the stream breaks into two branches we choose that to 
the left, passing at the junction an encampment of fishermen. What 
a life is theirs! Living on the low, muddy river-banks, which reek 
of fever, their only habitation a rough hut of reeds and a few rush 
mats; their food, except for fish, ‘‘mamaliga’’ (maize-meal). Even 
this, if it be not of the purest grain, puts them in danger of that 
dread malady pelegra. Their canoes, nets, and a few cooking 
utensils, with bedding, are their only possessions. Toiling early and 
late, with no pleasure in life except an occasional ‘drunk ”’—no 
change, no variety, except the rigors of the winter in place of the 
heat of summer, their life is more that of a slave than of a free man. 
Thus they drag out their miserable existence that their employers, 
the Boyars, may waste time, money, and health in the gaming and 
other hells of Europe! 

The banks of the girla are now clothed with tall, waving grass, 
with here and there a bed of reeds, and the floating leaves of 
water-lilies recall the far-away Thames. It—the stream—has now 
widened out into quite a broad expanse of water. We choose a spot 
that we know from experience is likely to be favourable for roach 
and perch; our man tethers the boat to some of the coarse water- 
plants, and promptly stretching himself on the muddy, reeking bank, 
goes to sleep. We hastily get our rods together, and on go the 
worms. There is no need of scouring here! As yet the fish of 
Roumania are unsophisticated. It is a fisherman’s E] Dorado. A 
thick line and heavy hook will not alarm the game here. Perch 
will take anything, and ‘‘in full view of the audience,” as the con- 
jurers say, from fish-gills to water-snails. Continually, when other 
bait has run out, I have caught them readily with the latter. The 
only thing against the sport here is its ‘‘unlikeliness” as regards 
this girla-fishing. For example, where we are fishing was last 
season a dry plain, over which we got good quail-shooting. The 
whole thing depends on the floods of the spring. Naturally the 
many lakes afford wonderful fishing; there must be extraordinarily 
large pike lurking in their depths. 

Barely are our floats in the water than away they go, and after 
a smart skirmish in come two grand perch, a crowd of their brethren 
following protestingly. And so it goes on. A run, a strike, a 
spanking perch or rudd, until it becomes, if it. can become, 
monotonous. Now a great, greasy bream sends my float up on the 
water; then a school of roach work by, leaving their tribute with 
us; now perch again. My companion has the luck, too, to hook 
and net a splendid three-pound salo, a grand fighting fish, running 
to double that size, in build much resembling a haddock. In 
Austria, where it is much prized for the table, it is called “shill.” 
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It takes a live or artificial bait readily, and gives as much fight as a 
pike of double its dimensions. 

Whilst putting on a fresh hook my companion gives vent to a 
sudden exclamation. He has spotted two ducks far upstream. 
Snatching his gun he skilfully stalks and gets them both. 

But time flies, especially when one is fishing. The sun is 
getting high in the heavens and making itself unpleasantly warm. 
The fish are going off the feed, whilst we feel uncommonly like 
going on. Out come provisions, and as we drift downstream we 
make and consume our breakfast. 

Once more on the bosom of the Danube. What a change is 


RIGGING A STOCKADE—THE WORK THE POOR FISHERMEN HAVE TO DO 


there! From the town on the far bank, so silent when we left i 
comes the murmur and bustle of work. Tugs whistle and snort 
they move lighters or caiques. Up on the cliffs moving dots 
bright colour against a dark green background, early birds taking 
a promenade in the gardens before the real heat of the day; across 
the water the blare of a cavalry trumpet shows where the military 
is moving. The current is strong, and we have to hug the shallow 
water by the bank the whole way up. 

Now behind us comes the hoarse ‘‘ bor, bor!” of a steamer’s 
whistle. A big tramp, flying the Union Jack, is cleaving her way 
up river, making scarcely a ripple with her bows. She overtakes us 
easily, when from the bridge comes a cheery ‘‘Good morning.” It 
is too far off to distinguish faces, but the boat’s name we can see, 
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so know who it is. Our man divines our thoughts, and pulling 
sharply out into the stream, drops alongside. A rope-ladder is 
swung over to us, and in no time we are aboard and chatting in 


the snug cabin. 
My diary for the day I have in the heel of my eye gives: 


GETTING THE STOCKADE INTO POSITION 


1 pike, 3} 1b.; 1 salo, 31lb.; 40 perch, 65 1b. ; rudd, etc., not counted, 
55 lb.; 2 duck; 3 water-hen. 

This is an extra good morning, but not a very special one. Of 
course they are not many, because the water runs off quickly. 
Still, there are the lakes. At the mouths of the streams there is 
always good practice with a fly among the chub, and I have often 
taken perch at the same time. 
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A revolution in 
book production: 
fan encyclopaedia 
on India paper: 
cover 41 million 
words in a space 


of 28 inches. 


In connexion with 
the issue, by The 
Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, of a 
new edition (the 11th) 
of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the feature 
which first strikes the 
imagination this 
purely material one— 
that its 28,000 pages, 
its 41 million words, 
its 7,500 plates, maps 
and illustrations, its 
index of 500,000 en- 
tries, are brought 
within the covers of 29 
slender volumes, each 
of which measures 
barely an inch in 
thickness. 

It may seem un- 
reasonable that this 
economy of space, 
as a purely physical 
feature, should take 
precedence of others 
which affect the con- 
tents of the new edition 
—as, for example, the 
entively new character of 
its information, the re- 
sult of a fresh survey of 
the world, and the simul- 
taneous and far more sys- 
tematic manner in which 


The 

photograph 
reproduced 
above contrasts 


the ordinary paper 


volume (behind) with 

the India paper volume of 

the new Encyclopaedia Bri- 

tannica, llth edition. The for- 

mer measures 23 inches in thickness 

and weighs 8 lbs., the latter is 1 inch 
thick and weighs 3 Ibs. 


The same volume 
in2 forms, ordinary 
paper and India 


paper. 


it has been prepared. 


But the merits of its 
contents require some reflexion to be appre- 
ciated, whereas the material improvement 
strikes the imagination at once, may be 
grasped, indeed, by whoever glances at 
the photograph reproduced at the top of 
this page. It represents volume 5 of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica printed in 
two forms, the old form and the new, on 
ordinary book paper and on India paper. 
The contents in either case are identical. 
Each book contains 980 pages, printed 


with the same matter in the same type. 
Each contains 300 illustrations in the text, 
and 27 full-page plates and maps. Both 
are full bound in precisely the same high 
quality of genuine morocco (goatskin) 
leather. 

But one is 23 inches thick and weighs 
8 lbs., while the other is 1 inch thick and 
weighs only 3 lbs. One requires two hands 
to lift it from its shelf, the other may be 
taken up between the thumb and forefinger. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS ANNOUNCES 


One can be read only at a table, the other 
may be held in one hand by a reader sitting 
back at his ease. The ordinary paper 
volume is of necessity bound with stiff 
covers, and, when opened, will lie flat only 
after it has been some time in use. The 
India paper volume will open out, and 
remain open, the first time it is used— 
indeed the advantage of its flexible back 
goes much further, for it permits the reader 
to double the volume right back, cover to 
cover, so that the slender quarto book is 
as easily held in one hand, for convenience 
of reading, as is an ordinary octavo book 
or magazine. 

The 35 volumes of the roth edition, it 
may be remembered, occupied a width of 
7 feet and weighed 240 lbs. The 29 
volumes of the 11th edition, printed in type 
of the same size, contain 2 million words 
more, yet together they weigh but 80 Ibs. 
and occupy a width of only 28 inches. 
On the score of house room alone, the 
improvement recommends itself as con- 
siderable. 

Indeed, it is by no means unreasonable 
to account this purely material innovation 
as of prime importance. However 
meritorious may be the contents of an 
encyclopaedia, its practical value depends 
upon the extent to which it is used, and 
in the past its bulk has proved a serious 
obstacle to the use of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. No one would have desired 
to see this obstacle removed at the ex- 
pense of the characteristics which have 
given the national work of reference a 
unique place among books. Better, indeed, 
an array of cumbrous volumes than that 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica should fall 
below its high standard, should fail to 
afford the reader an exhaustive and 
authoritative statement in respect of 
every subject of inquiry. Nevertheless, 
the possessor of the old Encyclopaedia 
Britannica certainly thought twice before 
he referred to a volume which had to be 
lifted from its shelf with both hands, and 
a book which was essentially intended for 
reading, as well as for reference, only 
partially fulfilled its purpose simply be- 
cause the volumes were too big and too 
heavy to read except at a table or desk. 

The contents of this new edition, besides 
being founded upon a fresh survey of the 
world, shew many improvements which 
render it an even more useful possession 
than were its predecessors; but it is in 


virtue of the material improvement thag 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica will novw 
yield to its possessor the full value of it 
contents. 


The date of the first edition—I1768. | 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica firs 
appeared (3 volumes) in 1768—eight yearg 
before the American Colonies declare 
their independence, and twenty year$ 
before the outbreak of the French Revolu 
tion. It was a fruit, in fact, of the in 
tellectual movement which produced thg 
great French Encyclopédie, ushering 1 
‘modern’ times and marking, among 
other things, the close of the days when i 
was still within the capacity of a cultivated 
mind to compass practically all that wa 
known. The book first appeared, then, td 
meet the need of a common resource whicl 
should give connected accounts of arts anc 
sciences already promising to outgrow the 
bounds within which the individual minc 
could hope to follow them. And the 
subsequent success of the Encyclopaediz 
Britannica was a consequence of the fac 
that, in the coming years, the expansior 
of knowledge, resulting from the develop 
ment of specialization, was to proceed af 
an extraordinary pace. The need of such 
a book grew as the bounds of knowledg 
extended ever further beyond individual 
ken, and it is not surprising that successive 
editions should have been called for af 
intervals, on an average, of fourteen years 


The present day. 

At the present day the multiplicatior 
of special studies has reached a point 
at which, without such assistance as is 
afforded by the Encyclopaedi: 
Britannica, a man must be content td 
miss the true meaning of nine-tenths o 
all that he observes and reads. But if 
accurate knowledge is hard to come by 
because, to use a childish expression] 
‘there is so much of it,” a willingness t¢ 
be informed, a desire to know, a belief tha 
there is positive gain in knowing, are alsd 
characteristics of our generation. It as 
suredly cannot be described as a failing o 
our time that the individual, whateve 
may be the limitations of his knowledge 
lacks interest in many different things, of 
inclines to underrate the importance of 
learning or experience which do not li 
directly in his path. At no period since 
the first appearance of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has there been a public readie 
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to welcome a book which brings together, 
in one common resource, the results of 
special studies in every department of 
snowledge. The reader who recognizes 
how many points of contact exist between 
nterests the most diverse, will not lightly 
ssert that there is any item, in ali the 
mmense mass of ordered information 
ollected in the pages of the new Encyclo- 
yaedia Britannica, to which he may not 
vant torefer. Indeed he will value the re- 
source at his disposal precisely because it 
s inclusive and exhaustive; because its 
listinguished authors, in endeavouring to 
dake it, indeed, ‘‘ a complete circle of in- 
truction ’’—in the sciences and the arts, 
n history, biography, geography, indus- 
ries, religions, philosophies, commerce, 
sports—have been guided by the demands 
bf their subjects, and by no supposed 
tandard of what suffices for an imaginary 
average reader.” 

And the need of such a resource is the 
iore appreciable now, because of the 
ong time—twenty-eight years—that has 
lapsed since the appearance of the last 
ntirely new edition, the gth, of which 
882 may be taken as the mean date (the 
rst volume appeared in 1875 and the 
ist in 1889). The lapse, on this occasion, 
f so long a period is due to the issue, by 
‘he Times, of supplementary volumes, 
which extended the life of the goth 
dition beyond the normal term of years. 
3ut no such method of “ bringing up-to- 
ate’ could for long suffice to maintain 
ie value of a book of which the first 
olume appeared when the present Ger- 
lan empire was only four years old; of 
‘hich one half was written before a single 
ublic electric supply station had yet 
een built in London; of which the last 
ume was finished before the Trans- 
iberian railway was begun, and many 
sars before the discovery of X-Rays, the 
ypearance of the motor car, and the 
»plication of electricity to traction. The 
sed of our times is for an entirely new 
ork, conceived and written throughout 
om a modern standpoint, and such indeed 
the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
ritannica, for it is founded upon a fresh 
irvey of the world in every department 
knowledge. 


imultaneous production. 


The reader may perhaps suppose that 
new edition could have been made 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 11TH EDITION. 


taking the articles as they stand in the 
old edition, and distributing them among 


the best available authorities with the: 
request that new matter should be sub- 


stituted wherever it was required. And 
such, indeed, might have been the process 
had the present edition been created 
under such conditions as obtained in the 
preparation of its predecessors. Former 
editors were doubly hampered—first, by 
the limitations of their own knowledge; 
secondly, by the fact that their attention 
was engrossed, not in planning the work 
as a whole, but in the preparation of a 
succession of separate volumes, written, 
printed, sold at intervals, perhaps, of half 
a year. 

In the present case, the editor gathered 
round hima permanent staff of men whose 
university training in various branches of 
learning brought to the business of editing 
an encyclopaedia the desired range of know- 
ledge. This staff worked with the nearest 
approach to the unanimity of a single 
mind, while keeping in touch, through its 
individual members, with the thousand 
and more specialists whose services were 
enlisted as contributors. Moreover, the 
work was planned and executed as one 
consistent whole, and no portion of it was 
sent to press until practically all the 
material was assembled from A to Z. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
benefits derived from this novel method 
of preparation, for the book has gained 
by the acquisition of all these precious 
qualities which accompany system—well- 
considered plans consistently carried out. 


A low price an essential factor. 


In issuing a new edition which is 
worthy to supersede the old one—worthy 
in virtue, not only of its new information, 
but also of its superiority in plan and 
execution—it is essential that the work 
be brought within the reach of the 
widest possible circle of readers. In con- 
nexion with a book which sets out to 
perform a universal service, it is much to 
be able to say that no effort has been 
spared to render this service effective, It 
is much, but not enough. “The new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica,” the reader 
may say, ‘is, of course, a desirable thing 
to have; but is it also a thing which one 
can afford to buy?” 

The gth edition, it will be remembered, 


by the comparatively easy method of 
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THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


was published at 30s. a volume of 850 
pages. The new edition (of which the 
cost of production has been more than 
double that of the gth edition) may be 
purchased at the rate of 15s. 10d. a 
volume of 960 pages. As no other 
book is calculated to appeal in the 
same universal fashion as does the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, the price of 
the present edition can properly be com- 
pared only with that of its predecessors. 
The ordinary scale of book prices is too 
different to afford effective ground of com- 
parison, for a volume of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica at 15s. 10d. contains 
ten times more words than a biography or 
book of travel, of which the price may be 
21s. Upon any such scale, a volume of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica might cost 
1o guineas. And the difference defies 
calculation altogether, if any attempt be 
made to take into consideration also the 
value of the contents on either side, or 
the distinction of the authors. 

Although the volumes have been pre- 
pared, and will be issued, simultane- 
ously, and the subscriber (who has no 


payment to make until delivery is made) 
thus at once becomes the possessor of a 
complete work, he is not called upon to pay 
the whole price at once. At an increase of 
but a few shillings, he may distribute the 
payment of the cash price over a period 


of four, eight, or twelve months. He may 
also pay in monthly instalments of 21s. 


15s. 10d. a volume at present. 


It is but fair, on the other hand, to add 
at once that the rate of 15s. 10d. a 
volume is not permanent—refers, indeed, 
only to those who apply for copies now, 
in advance of actual publication. It represents, 
in fact, an advantage offered to sub- 
scribers who, by promptly applying for 
copies of the new edition, afford the pub- 
lishers certain necessary information. 

While the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press rate very highly the 
advantages derived from the employment 
of India paper, it was not considered 
advisable, in respect of a historic publica- 
tion such as is the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, completely to abandon the traditional 
form in which the book has appeared for so 
many years. An impression, therefore, is 
also being issued (as the photograph 
reproduced on the first page of this 
announcement shews) upon ordinary book 


BRITANNICA, 11TH EDITION. 


paper, such as was used for previo 
editions. 

The issue of the work in two form 
however, creates a considerable proble 
in its manufacture. What proportio 
will be required of the India paper at 
the ordinary paper impressions? TE 
question is a serious one in connexig 
with the manufacture of a book containi 
27,000 quarto pages, for the supply 
India paper is limited, its manufactu 
is a slow process, and its cost—unle: 
orders can be given ona very large scale 
such as to make it impossible for tj 
publishers to persist in their present 1 
tention of charging only 1s. 2d. a volun 
more for the India paper than for tl 
ordinary paper impression. 

The question is one that could 
answered only by experiment, and it w4 
decided, therefore, that immediately t} 
preparation of the book was complete 
but before its actual publication, advang 
applications should be invited, and speci 
terms be offered to those who, by prompt 
signifying their intention to subscrib 
would afford the required data, not on 
as to the extent to which the Ind 
paper and the ordinary paper impressio 
would find favour, but also as to the pr 
portion of copies required in the s 
different styles of binding. Meanwhi 
only a small number of copies was actual 
pet in hand for early delivery to prom} 
applicants. 

Those who, with the prospectus a 
the specimen pages of the new Encyecl 
paedia Britannica, have already receivé 
a form of advance application, are rf 
minded that the prices and terms nam 
thereon ave necessarily of a temporary natul 
After publication, the price will 
raised, and it is intended that 
ultimate price of the rzesent edition shq 
be that of the gth edition, viz., 30s. 
volume. Any reader who has not y 
seen the prospectus and specimen pag 
may obtain them at once if he write | 
name and address below, tear off t 
corner, and post to 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRE 
135, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


WOODPIGEONS 
(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


WOODPIGEON-SHOOTING 
BY FRANK BONNETT 


WHEN someone asked Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey, a few years ago, 
what form of sport with the gun in these islands he considered 
the best, he replied that to stand in an opening amid high trees on 
a stormy winter evening, and bring down a score or two of wild 
pigeons as they dashed in to roost, was to him the most delightful 
of all forms of shooting. 

Anyone who has tried his hand at this kind of work will feel 
inclined to agree with Sir Ralph as to the excellence of the sport, 
and it is doubtful if there is any more difficult bird to shoot than a 
woodpigeon under these conditions. Yet woodpigeon-shooting in 
winter is only followed by a limited number of gunners for the sake 
of the sport it affords, though a great many of these enemies to the 
farmer are killed by fair means or foul every year. 

The chief drawback to shooting woodpigeons as they come in 
to roost is that the sport is short-lived, for after a night or two 
the birds will forsake that particular roosting-place and probably 
select another that is off one’s beat. In very cold weather they are 
likely to be more persistent, and one may get some good fun for four 
or five nights in succession, especially if one happen to have access 
to some plantation of pine-trees that the birds have been attracted to 
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for the sake of warmth. But there is no better place for shooting 
woodpigeons in hard weather at roosting time than a clump of old 
yews, which the birds prefer to all other trees in time of extreme 
cold. 

More continuous sport can be had, however, by using decoys 
and shooting the woodpigeons from some convenient hiding-place as 
they come wheeling round. In most cases it will be necessary to 
erect some special sort of ‘‘ hide’”’; for no bird has keener eyesight 
than the woodpigeon, and if once the gunner permits himself to be 
seen his sport will be spoiled. The best form of hide, generally 
speaking, is that constructed of evergreen boughs; but at times it 
may be desirable to make it of something more in keeping with the 
surroundings, and evergreens are not always procurable. A very _ 
good hut can be constructed of three or four wattles (hurdles), which 
may be covered with dead grass, straw, or leaves, to give a more 
natural appearance and to keep out the draught. It is desirable to 
make such places as warm as possible, for waiting for woodpigeons 
is frequently very chilly work. 

Shelters of this kind will be most comfortable to the shooter 
and least conspicuous to the birds if built against the trunk of a tree 
or in a hedge, and in every case they should be made large enough 
to enable the shooter to turn round with freedom. An aperture of 
sufficient size for the movement of the gun must be left on one or 
more sides, according to the direction from which the birds are 
expected, and in some cases it may be desirable to leave the top of 
the hut entirely open, especially if the birds are flying high. 

It isan excellent plan, when decoys are used, to erect one’s hide, 
if possible, on one side of the hedge, and place the decoys on the 
other side some thirty or forty yards away. Similarly, when the hut 
is built in a wood, advantage should be taken of the thickest cover 
available, though the hut should never be more than a few yards 
inside the wood or more than the distance already stated from the 
decoys. Sometimes, when covert is thick, the gunner can make a 
very good ‘‘ cache”’ for himself by interlacing the growing boughs 
around him, or a few dead branches may answer his purpose suf- 
ficiently well. One often has to make the best of materials ready to 
hand, but it will always pay to take a little trouble over building a 
‘“‘ hide,” and to bring material from some little distance rather than 
do the thing improperly and so spoil one’s chances of sport. 

The portable hide is a most useful contrivance and one that 
might be more often employed to advantage. It saves all waste of 
time, for once made it can be carried about anywhere and set in 
position in a moment. Boughs cut from the oak, as bushy as 
possible and well covered with leaves, make the best material. 
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They can be cut when the leaf is still green, or later when the leaf 
has turned brown. Small stunted oak coppice makes excellent 
material for this purpose—-the kind that holds its leaf, though dead, 
practically all the winter. Beech scrub of similar habit is also 
useful. The portable hide is made usually in two parts, and both 
can easily be carried together on one’s back by thrusting a pole 
through them. The chief branch of each portion is sharply pointed 
so that it can be thrust into the ground, and the gunner, having fixed 
the two parts about a yard apart, stands between them. If made in 


GUN IN SCREEN, READY TO CARRY 
(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


semi-circular form, the two parts of the hide may be so set as practi- 
cally to surround the gunner, though this is not necessary except in 
a rather exposed situation. 

It ought to be mentioned that wherever one may erect a hut 
for woodpigeon-shooting, it should be set in position a day or two 
beforehand. One’s movements in fixing it will probably make 
the birds shy of the place for that day at least, and if they can 
see the arrangement when erected it is a good thing that they 
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should become used to it before shooting begins. When going to 
take up one’s position for shooting it is as well to approach by the 
least public way possible. Never walk straight across the open to 
the hide, but creep along the hedge or through the wood as quietly 
as possible. No birds that happen to see you enter your hiding- 
place will come near it for hours; and as woodpigeons seem to 
have a way of communicating with each other, you may drive 
away a whole flock of birds by carelessness in exposing yourself. Of 
course when setting out decoys it is impossible to do so without 
being seen by any birds that happen to be about ; but this difficulty 
may be overcome to some extent by being early upon the scene. 

Woodpigeons congregate to feed in greatest numbers early in 
the morning and again about two hours before dusk. Bearing this 
fact in mind, it is easy to get the decoys in position half an hour or 
so before any quantity of birds is likely to be about. Some of the 
best woodpigeon-shooting is to be had in the first hours of daylight 
—say from seven to nine o’clock in late autumn or winter—and in 
this case one should be on the ground with the decoys at the first 
streak of dawn. Being hungry, and less accustomed to see many 
persons about in the early morning, woodpigeons are then less 
wary than later in the day, and more shooting can be had in 
consequence. 

When shooting woodpigeons from a hide it is a mistake to 
work any place too hard. For this reason it is advisable, if 
possible, to have a choice of positions, the hides being prepared 
a few days beforehand. Upon these one may ring the changes, 
going from one to the other in turn, and never occupying the same 
position more than once in any one day. If one place is unsuccess- 
ful in the morning, it should be tried next day in the afternoon, and 
vice versa; but after one or two good days in one position it is best 
to leave that particular spot alone for a couple of days. Perpetual 
shooting makes the birds shy, and a too greedy shooter will very 
likely spoil his chances altogether by being too keen on making 
a bag. 

The best days for woodpigeon-shooting under ordinary circum- 
stances are those that are foggy, or when a strong wind prevails. 
At such times the birds fly nearer the earth for fear of losing their 
bearings or because they cannot battle with the wind so readily 
when high above the ground. In fog or wind, however, decoys are 
not usually so successful as on calm clear days. A thick atmo- 
sphere, of course, prevents the birds from sighting the decoys, and 
a wind makes them restless and less inclined to hover around over 
the latter. A bright frosty day is often one of the best for shooting 
pigeons with the aid of decoys, and in very hard weather you may 
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sometimes make a big bag by remaining in one spot for the whole 
of the day if you can stand the cold. There is no better place in 
time of frost or snow than a clump of trees in or near a field of 
swedes or turnips, and the writer recollects a certain occasion when 
a single gun managed to bag seventy birds by waiting in a small 
disused chalk-pit planted around with larch-trees and situated in 
the middle of a turnip-field. 

Woodpigeons are not always at their best from a culinary 


SHOOTING FROM SCREEN 
(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


point of view when they are driven to feed on greenstuffs, but they 
provide very good sport all the same. Occasionally, however, severe 
weather will reduce the birds to such an emaciated state that they 
fly but poorly, and when bagged are hardly worth carrying home. 
Under such conditions there is no sport in shooting them, though 
the farmer is only too pleased to be able to meet his enemy on terms 
so advantageous to himself. 

Decoys, as generally employed for woodpigeon-shooting, are of 
three kinds: live, wooden, or stuffed. The first, as may be 
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imagined, are by a long way the most successful, and anyone who 
can obtain young pigeons from the nest and bring them up 
will be amply rewarded for his pains and small expense. Wood- 
pigeons, if taken from the nest a few days before they are ready to 
fly, can be easily reared and become perfectly tame. They are fed 
by hand upon tares at first, and later on, when they begin to 
feed themselves, upon mixed bird-seeds. Wheat will form the 


DEAD DECOY ON CORN STOOK 


(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


staple diet after that, with an occasional change to small maize. 
Grit of some kind, to aid digestion, must always be provided. 

When fully grown the birds must be trained for the part they 
have to fill later on, and during the early autumn must be pegged 
out on the ground for short periods, food being given them at such 
times to keep them amused. They must not, however, be left 
alone, or they will be more than likely to fall a prey to some cat or 
dog. The best way of tethering them is to attach a thong of soft 
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leather, about eighteen inches long, to one leg, the other end of the 
thong being fastened to a curtain ring. A small peg of wood or 
iron is then thrust through the ring, care being taken that the latter 
revolves readily as the bird moves round the peg. The ring, of 
course, must not be able to slip over the top of the peg should the 
bird attempt to flutter upwards, as it possibly may. In the case of 
a restless bird it may be advisable to clip the quill feathers of 
one wing. 

When live decoys are taken into the field they should be pegged 


IN HIDING FOR WOODPIGEONS 


(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


down a few yards apart in a semi-circle and at about a gun-shot’s 
distance from the shooter. It is best not to feed them until they 
are put down, when a good handful of corn should be scattered 
about within reach. Live decoy birds must not be left down too 
long, especially in cold or wet weather, or they will get chilled and 
possibly develop some ailment. After an hour or so they ought to 
be taken up and replaced, if necessary, by a fresh lot. If one goes 
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in properly for woodpigeon-shooting with live decoys, at least half 
a dozen will be needed, all the birds being put down when one only 
intends to shoot for a short period, and half at a time when one is 
lying up for a couple of hours or longer. The birds should be taken 
to the scene of action in a cage, covered with sacking to keep them 
warm, and must be provided with water if kept out for any length 
of time. Woodpigeons are thirsty birds, and they will not play 
their part properly if allowed to go short of water. When at home 
they must be kept in a large cage or in an aviary, the greatest care 
being taken to keep them clean and to prevent their plumage from 
being spoiled. 

Wooden decoys are used mostly upon trees, but one or two 
extra ones on the ground will be of some assistance when shooting 
takes place in open situations. The birds must always be set head 
to wind, and those that are put up in trees should appear a little 
above the topmost branches. Long rods, similar to those used by 
a sweep for his brushes or for drain-cleaning, can be employed for 
setting up wooden decoys in trees, and save a great deal of labour. 
It is not every gunner who is sufficiently athletic to set up his own 
decoys, and if he can secure the services of a boy who will scale 
the tree and fix the birds, so much the better. It is most important, 
however, to see that the work is properly done, or the decoys will 
be useless. 

Stuffed birds are often preferable to wooden decoys, because the 
latter are not always a good imitation of the real article. The only 
drawback to the stuffed decoy is that it does not generally last long, 
the wear and tear to which it is subjected being rather severe. 
Dead birds may be used either on the ground or in a tree, though it 
must be admitted that it is not easy to set them up ina life-like 
attitude. With the aid of some thick wire, however, one can arrange 
a dead bird in a fairly natural position, and every pigeon-shooter 
should carry this with him. One piece of wire should be passed up- 
wards through the head under the chin and carried along under- 
neath its body tothe tail. Another piece should be bent right round 
the body under the wings, the two ends joining underneath and being 
twisted together. These ends, when stuck into the ground, will act 
as legs, and one of them should be twisted round the other piece of 
wire to keep it in place. The latter must then be bent to hold the 
bird’s neck and body in a natural position, and the wings must be 
tied up with a piece of twine. 

There is another and simpler method of fixing up dead wood- 
pigeons as decoys, a piece of wire netting, cut in the shape of a 
diamond, being placed under the bird’s body and bent upwards so 
that the head, wings, and body are held in position, 
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When shooting woodpigeons with decoys, or indeed whenever 
the gunner is lying in wait for the birds at their feeding grounds, it is 
of great advantage to have a good retriever to pick up the dead or 
wounded birds as they are shot. Not every dog will retrieve a wood- 
pigeon, and many of those that will are apt to make a great mess of 
it. But a dog that will run out quickly, pick up a bird without 
mouthing or feathering it, and return at the gallop to the hut, is 
invaluable. Dead birds lying on the ground, possibly with out- 
stretched wings, are likely to scare away any live ones that catch 
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sight of them, and will destroy all the good done by the decoys. It 
is therefore advisable to collect them as shot ; but it is a mistake for 
the gunner to do it himself, as he cannot collect the dead birds with- 
out showing himself to any live ones that may be about. The 
latter, however, will take but little notice of a dog. 

Another reason why pigeons should be picked up directly they 
fall must be mentioned. No birds are more tenacious of life than these, 
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and one that has lain for some minutes on the ground to all appear- 
ances “‘ as dead as mutton” will sometimes get up and fly away as 
if it had never been wounded. It is most exasperating to lose birds 
in this way, and, of course, wounded birds ought never to be left 
lying where they fell. The fact that woodpigeons take particular 
notice of the movements of their human enemies has often been 
demonstrated to the writer, and in his inexperienced days he must 
often have spoiled a good deal of his sport by collecting the birds 
himself instead of having a dog to do it. 

There was one particular place in a Hampshire meadow where 
the woodpigeons came to roost in a clump of yew trees, settling first 
of all in some lofty elms that grew overhead. These trees being 
in the middle of the meadow, it was necessary to walk across 
the open to reach them, and the birds, who were usually watching 
from some other trees 400 or 500 yards away, invariably saw one 
going into ambush. The writer, therefore, hit upon a plan for 
deceiving the birds, and it was completely successful. He got some- 
one else, also carrying a gun, to walk with him to the trees, and 
then, after a few minutes had elapsed, to walk away again. The 
birds fell into the trap, for no sooner had the second person dis- 
appeared than they began to flock into the elms, giving a good 
opportunity for a right and left. This ruse was tried several times 
before the birds saw through it, and it isone that might be practised 
with advantage by others when woodpigeons display an extreme 
wariness. It is evident that they cannot distinguish between one 
person and two. 

Woodpigeons, of course, may be trapped wherever they resort 
to woods in numbers, as for instance when acorns or beechmast are 
plentiful. They often congregate in large flocks at the keeper’s 
‘* feed-stacks”’ that he builds after harvest for his pheasants, and will 
occasionally gather in the rides to pick up the maize or corn thrown 
down for the birds. In such places, for fear of disturbing the woods 
unduly, it may be preferable to trap rather than shoot the wood- 
pigeons, and this can be done in one or two ways. A large wire 
cage, baited with peas or maize and having one or two tunnel 
entrances, will take a good many birds in hard weather when other 
food is scarce; and another form of wire-trap, which consists of 
netting stretched over a wooden frame and works on the same 
principle as the familiar sieve-trap employed by boys for taking 
small birds, is also effective. But such contrivances as these 
have nothing to recommend them from the sportsman’s view-point, 
and no more therefore need be said about them. 

A word should be added concerning the woodpigeon from an 
edible point of view. When healthy it is an excellent form of 
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diet, but when the birds show any sign of the disease known as 
diphtheritic roup—so prevalent in some seasons—they should never 
be eaten. Any pigeon so affected may readily be recognised from the 
presence of a mucus-like substance in the throat and about the 
beak. Such birds should be burnt or buried, for the disease is of a 
contagious nature. It is said that this ailment is more prevalent in 
seasons when acorns are abundant than at other times, and it is also 
affirmed that the foreign woodpigeons which come to England in 
such large flocks in some winters are more subject to the disease 
than the home-bred birds. These “‘ foreigners ” are darker in plumage 


ENGLISH RING-DOVE, CONTINENTAL RING-DOVE, AND STOCK-DOVE 
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than the English pigeons, and the white ‘‘collar” is almost or 
entirely absent. 

The other variety of pigeon that the gunner is likely to meet 
with is the stock-dove—a smaller bird than the ring-dove, lighter in 
colour, and also without the white ring round the neck. Any one of 
the three will supply good sport, though the last variety is not likely 
to be met with so often as the others. 


“ FISH-DOGS”: AFTER GLATTS 
BY THE REV. C. W. WHISTLER 


THE miller had told me that the brown spaniel of uncertain 
pedigree which basked on his doorstep was “ the best fish-dog in the 
Quantocks”; and when I laughed and asked what sort of fish were 
game fora spaniel, he bade me come and see. And so I made tryst 
with him under the cliffs hard by Kilve—where ‘‘there is no 
weathercock,” as all good Wordsworth lovers know—on the day 
when the October tides at midday were at their lowest: which is 
very low indeed on the Somerset shore of Severn below the muddy 
mouth of northward-flowing Parrett. I was bidden to arm myself 
with a six-foot ash sapling, ‘‘all so thick as my wrist, like,” with one 
end brought to a flat point, the meaning of which I should learn on 
the spot. Otherwise the general use of the weapon was ‘“‘ for to hit 
‘em with,” which sounded exciting. 

* But what does one hit ?” 

“Why, glatts, of course; them’s are what we be gwinn for to 
hunt.” 

I was at the ‘‘ meet” first, and waited without regret. The 
October day was brilliant, and for once the brown Severn tide had 
taken on its rare blue-sky reflection—not the deep transparent blue 
of the open waters round Lundy, but a still, and as it were opaque, 
turquoise, transient and fovely. Across it to the north the Welsh 
mountains rose, tier above tier, so far inland that one hardly 
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wondered to find presently that Moel Vannau, the most distant, 
was locally supposed to be Snowdon itself. Onecould see the 
** Sugarloaf”? above Abergavenny far to eastward, the long point of 
the ‘‘ Nash” to westward, and between shore and shore broad off 
the bold headland which ends the Mendips at Worlebury lay Steep 
and Flat Holmes, swimming in blue, with blue above. Westward on 
this side the great three-peaked mass of Dunkery was purple and 
brown with the passing heather, and under it Dunster nestled, with 
the dim smoke of nearer Watchet drifting across its woods. The 
soft piles of the Quantocks were over me. 

The tide fell fast from under the shadow of the slate-blue, yellow, 
banded, lias cliffs. The bared foreshore was a level floor of rich 
brown mud, strewn and piled with the fallen rocks which had once 
been part of the cliffs. There was a deep fringe of rounded and 
sorted pebbles along the shore, among which, washed by the spray 
of every tide, the belladonna was growing—how sown there, and how 
persisting, one cannot tell. The ‘‘chesil,” as they cll the beach here as 
at Portland, shifts continually, but the rare plant always reappears 
through it in the same place. Behind me, as I looked westward for 
my friends, lay a tiny, half wave-demolished stone pier, once made 
for landing the coal supply of one of the great houses of the district, 
with a cottage and disused limekiln between its shoreward end and 
the cliff. Itseemed a wonder how any man dared live in it between 
the dint of winter surges and falling cliff fragments. Not thirty 
yards from the house had been a heavy landslip, and that had laid 
bare in the exposed section of cliff the charcoal and burnt wood 
of some ancient beacon—lighted last, maybe, when Harold burnt 
Watchet the inhospitable. 

The white gulls came and went, and the bright sheldrakes 
passed and repassed along the edge of tide. The rock-pipits were 
busy with the flies on the warm stones, and a leisurely pair of 
ravens rose from the far cliff, spoke in a grumbling undertone to 
one another, and went, I think, to Wales. My party was coming 
along the beach. 

There was the miller and his “ fish-dog,’”’ his son and his son’s 
“fish-dog.”” Also therector and his friend, with two “ fish-dogs,” 
and their gardener. Each had such an ash-plant as I had armed 
myself with, and the dogs paid no heed to one another, being 
aware that in matters of sport business purely personal is best 
postponed. Possibly they misdoubted them of the ash-saplings. 

The gardener, of long experience on the coast, averred that 
“tide did turn wonderful,” and I gathered that this meant that 
the clear easterly breeze was setting it out to an unwonted dis- 
tance, and thereby laying bare shelves and loose slabs of the fallen 
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and disintegrated lias rock which were seldom uncovered. Under 
these we should find the ‘‘ conger,” said the rector; and I was 
enlightened. The great eels would be caught in their usually un- 
disturbed lurking places—the dogs would locate them—the ash-plants 
would raise the great slabs—and then the fun would begin. 

‘* Maybe we shall get a twenty-pounder,” said the rector, and 
with that we went across the long ribs of muddy lias pavement to the 
tide’s edge, with the eager dogs already questing under every ledge 
and tilted slab. One stepped on relics of beasts which were before 
the ‘‘glatt’-—vast ammonites mostly, and maybe disjecta membra 
of saurians which needed the spear of St.George or the stole of good 
St. Crantock (if you know the legend) for their defeat, rather than 
the sharpened stake we wielded. They were very slippery, too. 

A wild yap and scrabble from the brown spaniel, and a rush to 
the slab he was attacking. His head and forepaws were under it, 
and the tide lapped round his hind feet. Two levers at work, and 
the great slab rocked, so that I got off it quickly—it groaned and 
sucked in its oozy bed—there was a splash and a sharp turn of the 
dog—and for a moment one saw a steel-grey lithe shape dart to 
some fresh hiding. 

** Glatt! Glatt!’ shouts someone. ‘ Loo, dogs!’’ The glatt 
headed inland through shallow pools, though the tide was just as 
near, and safer. The ash-plants whirled and fell, and the mud flew. 
Then I understood why the rector had—well, not his vestry-meeting 
clothes on. It takes more than one blow to slay a two-foot conger, 
and possibly one blow in six reaches him. Moreover, the brown dog 
was always dead on the conger, as it slid from pool to rock, always 
making for the shore, though that was well-nigh half a mile away, 
with lessening chance of refuge as it shelved up cliffward. Pre- 
sently I found that this retreat from the sea was a known habit with 
the hunted glatt; and unless it was a suddenly recalled hereditary 
impulse to go ashore and turn serpent, or a remembrance that once 
the ancestor of all congers was a dry-land dragon, which scorned 
ash-plants and devoured dogs, I can give no reason for it. 

** Good dog! There—dead—dead—let un bide! What did I tell 
’ee, sir?” 

The best “ fish-dog ” in Quantocks had his prey by the neck, 
and was shaking it until its tail grew limp, and lashed his own. He 
dropped it warily, and its cold green eyes paled and its mouth shut. 
The gardener produced a length of tarred twine, and slung it over 
his shoulders by the gills. First blood—scales—no, slime, to the 
brown spaniel. None of us had bit it. 

But now the white terrier and the lurcher, keen ‘‘ fish-dogs ” 
both, had harboured a glatt, and again the rocks, foot thick, and 
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long and wide, maybe, as a fair dining table, were prised from their 
bed with uneasy jerkings and splashings. The two dogs leapt and 
whined, but the old spaniel had business of his own hard by. The 
fourth dog—a young retriever—had not yet taken in what the sport 
was. He sat and looked on with an air of tolerant patience. 

A heave anda mighty commotion! Two glatts gone away at 
once—and the miller’s son slips and sits down in a foot of water, 
shouting. The two dogs most concerned are afraid of the lashing 
poles, and they do not close with the quarry. The old spaniel looks 
up, and in a moment slips into the turmoil and has one glatt out of 
‘it and quieted, and then lvoks for the other. But I myself have laid 
out that glatt with a well-aimed blow—a really fine specimen too— 
it must be ! 

‘* Eh—what—only that little beast for all that splashing! ” 

Eighteen inches long at most. I am a truthful man here in the 
October sunlight. Maybe hereafter, when I tell the tale, the glatt will 
grow a bit. Presently we became more businesslike and deadly, for 
the tide would not last long. Quickly the broad back of the gar- 
dener was festooned with slowly curling tails, and two of them 
depended even to the top of his ancient brown gaiters. He had not 
put his best coat on for the occasion. 

Then with a rush the tide came in and swirled round our ankles 
ere we were aware. For ten minutes we wrought at the sea’s edge, 
and then the sport wasover. For half a mile the ancient rock slabs 
were piled edgewise and chaotic, the wildest upheavals marking 
where the sport had been the best. We were muddy, wet, and 
happy, and one dog was to be known from the other only by his size 
or the name to which he chose to answer. One showed marks of 
honourable contest, as if a cat had clawed his nose. It was the 
retriever, who had learned something. He had made a frontal attack 
on the biggest glatt, whose jaws had closed first. 

“He will make a good ‘fish-dog’ yet,” the gardener said. 
‘* He’s a-thinking of it over.” 

The sport had lasted for an hour—short, but glorious. Now we 
had time to see that to right and left of us other parties had been at 
work. Glatt-hunting days, by reason of tide and wind, come but 
seldom, and must be made the most of. 

It is only when the sea is well warmed at the end of summer 
that the congers seek the shore. Only at the equinox do the tides 
run low enough to bare their refuges, and the first touch of frost sends 
them to deeper water. In years past, however, the shore folk used 
to build crafty ‘‘ hides’’ of the lias slabs within the run of ordinary 
spring tides, thereby coaxing the larger glatt toa precarious and fatal 
lodgment as the tide fell and they edged back with it from the 
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shore. The men were very jealous of their proprietorship of these 
built refuges, and it was as much a breach of beach law to inter- 
fere with them as it would be to ransack nets or set lines. 

But all that shore-fishing has passed with the import to the 
towns of East Coast fish, and the glatt-hunting is left toany one whe 
cares for it. Here and there those who know can still make out the 
remains of the old built ‘‘ hides,’’ but they wi!l soon be gone. 

There were two wide ‘‘ mullet pools ’’ here also, still to be made 
out, and now and then with fish of some sort in them. They were 
shallow ponds, constructed of carefully arranged rocks round some 
natural depression in the foreshore, at about half-way between 
ordinary high and low water marks. The unwary mullet shoal 
stayed and nosed about in their depth, unaware of the fall of tide 
outside, until it was too late. There were iron sluice-gates fixed in 
a gap to seaward—the rusty remains of one of which still lay among 
the rocks as we passed homeward—and presently the fishermen let 
off the water and basketed the fish. Now from springs to neaps, 
and neaps to springs again, hardly a soul crosses the level rocks, 
except when some children gathering limpets for supper find their 
way there. 

“What chance for to-morrow ? ” asked the rector. 

The weatherwise gardener lifted his head and pondered. Then 
he shook it sadly. 

“Wind’s a-shifting with the tide,” he said. ‘Her be a-gwiun 
for to blow from the nor’-west, and that will hold the tide up, maybe 
twenty yards up along more than to-day.” 

Then I noted that the sea was no longer blue, but that it had 
taken on its old brown colour with the little sharp lop which wind 
over tide brings. It was thickening, too, down channel, and the 
more distant Welsh mountains had gone from sight. The two 
Holmes seemed to be smaller and lower in the water, and the dim 
** Sugarloaf”? might never have been where I saw it so plainly as I 
waited. 

I forget how miny glatt we had. Only the gardener and maybe 
the old brown spaniel kept count. The two largest were seven or 
eight pounds in weight each, and were considered good ones. There 
was a twenty-pounder taken that day by another party to westward, 
I was told afterwards, but [ did not see it. I heard of many more, 
of course, in tales of former days of wild sport; but given time 
enough any fish will grow, even a dead one. 

But I had had my one day’s sport of the year ; and it will be good 
to think of so long as one can take delight in a memory of sun and 
wind, and lonely shore, and blue distances, with the eager dogs and 
cheery men who were the foreground. 
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I believe that only here under the head of the Quantocks do 
men in England hunt the wily conger with dogs. Somewhere on 
the Normandy coast, where similar foreshore conditions exist, I 
am told the same sport is to be found. The possibility of it is of 
course exceptional, and either here or across the Channel one must be 
actually on the spot at the right moment to see anything of it. 

As the 1ight moment is only known by the local enthusiasts, 
and the best days are limited to two spring tides in a season as a 
rule, one is lucky to be on the spot and to meet the right man, and 
the right dog. 

For the dogs are essential, and to watch them is by no means 
the least part of the sport. To attack the wildly piled masses of rock 
at random would but waste the lucky hour of lowest ebb. A good 
conger may take a lot of scaring from his hiding-place, and unless 
the dog located him, would probably be left to sulk after a heave or 
two—or, on the other hand, time might be sorely wasted on a likely 
place where no conger was. Most of the best rocks are too heavy 
for complete overthrow, though they will rock sufficiently to make 
it uncomfortable for the lurking glatt. Nor is it every dog which 
will take to the sport—which, considering the very slimy nature of 
the quarry, is not to be wondered at ; a dog may go for one or two 
glatt, and then decline to look at another, and I have seen an 
otherwise sedate sheep-dog go wild with excitement over a nest of 
green crabs, such as the lifting of any slab may disclose. 

But the real ‘‘ fish-dog”’ is born, and not made. For him 
nothing exists along that shore but glatt, and on his nose one may 
depend. I believe that old spaniel watches the tides, and that if 
his master forgets them, he would be off to the shore by himself just 
as another dog might go rabbiting. He hunts glatt in his dreams. 
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THE GUNS AND SOME OF THE BEATERS 


WILD-PIG SHOOT IN MALAYA 


BY ‘‘TAFFRAIL” 


THE utmost hospitality is invariably bestowed on all visitors by the 
Europeans resident in the Far East, but I think I am not wrong in 
saying that the inhabitants of Penang—in the Straits of Malacca— 
go out of their way to entertain the officers of any man-of-war that 
anchors off their coast. We had not been in the harbour more 
than half an hour when swarms of people came aboard to call upon 
the captain and officers; we were bombarded with invitations to 
dinner, asked to become honorary members of all the clubs, to games 
of cricket, golf, and tennis, until it looked as if our short visit of five 
days would have to be extended to a full fortnight to enable us to 
keep all our engagements. However, by dint of the most strenuous 
efforts, and by sitting up half the night, we did get through all we 
had to do, and eventually left Penang with the firm conviction that 
the inhabitants of that place were the most hospitable that it is 
possible to find in Eastern waters. Singapore, Hong-Kong, and 
Shanghai are all full of kindness, but for the true enjoyment of the 
feeling that one is with old friends and not among strangers commend 
me to a sojourn amongst the people of Penang. 

Among the others, we received an invitation from the proprietor 
of a rubber estate to go and shoot wild pig on his domain. It was 
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situated on the mainland about thirteen miles from the coast, and we 
were to go there one afternoon, be put up for the night, and then 
start off for the shooting at daylight the next morning. There was 
great competition among the officers to take part in the expedition, 
and it was not without a certain amount of discussion and argument 
that it was eventually decided who the lucky ones should be. It 
was finally, however, settled that four of us should go, the Captain, 
Fleet Paymaster, Lang, and myself. We had all heard tales of 
the wild pig of the Malay States with his knife-edged tusks, sharpened 
by his habit of excavating for the roots on which he feeds, and 
his custom when wounded of turning upon his hunters, running 
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between their legs, and mauling the inside of the thighs with the 
razor-like weapons with which Nature has endowed him. We set 
out on our expedition, therefore, with a good supply of cartridges 
loaded with buckshot and ball, and a decided reverence for our friend 
the wild pig. 

Leaving the ship in a steamboat with our guns and other 
paraphernalia at about five o’clock one afternoon, we reached the 
mainland opposite the island of Penang at a place called Butter- 
worth after a twenty minutes’ steam. Here some native gharris were 
waiting for us, and, after installing ourselves, our guns, and dressing- 
cases in them, we set out on the drive to our host’s house. The 
road along which we journeyed was about the worst I have ever come 
across, and as the gharris travelled at a terrific pace, the Fleet Pay- 
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master and myself, who shared one, had a fearful time, the vehicle 
lurching from side to side like a ship in a gale of wind. 

After a drive of about thirteen miles through beautiful scenery, 
the deep green of the tangled undergrowth at the roadside giving 
way now and then to large groves of coco-nut palms and occasional 
native villages, the inhabitants of which clustered in the doorways 
of the houses to watch us pass, we eventually arrived at our destina- 
tion, a long two-storied house surrounded by trees, but with an open 
lawn in front of it. 

Our host was awaiting our arrival on the doorstep, and while a 
tribe of servants were unloading our guns and dressing-cases we were 
ushered upstairs to make our preparations for the evening meal. We 
had this at about eight o’clock, and having finished sat on the 
veranda talking and listening to a gramophone. In view of our 
early start the following morning we went to bed at eleven o’clock. 

Towards five o’clock the following morning we were awakened, 
and groping about in the semi-darkness succeeded in washing and 
dressing ourselves. Finding our way downstairs to the dining-room 
we had breakfast, this meal, so far as I was concerned, consisting of 
cold mutton, a cup of tea, and an egg cocktail; this “‘ eye-opener,” 
as our host called it, he insisted on our drinking, and it is the first 
and the last time I have ever consumed such a potent mixture at this 
early hour of the morning. Having finished, we proceeded to find 
our guns, cartridge-bags, etc. 

The sun was just rising as we left the house, and the clear sky 
in the eastern horizon was gradually becoming brighter and brighter 
as the darkness of the night was dissipated. The feathery tops 
of the coco-nut palms in the foreground showed up well against 
the opalescent sky, and the silence of the morning was only broken 
by the chirping of an early cicala—or cricket—and by the harsh 
croaking of an occasional frog. 

Conveyances were waiting to take us to the patch of a jungle 
which it was intended to beat, and getting in we were driven about a 
mile down the rough road towards it. We then got out and walked 
on for about another half-mile across country until we came to its 
edge. Here we met the native beaters with their dogs, the latter, 
about thirty in number, being the strangest lot of animals I have 
ever seen. They were smooth-haired, for the greater part, and of 
about the size of a big Irish terrier, but their exceeding thinness 
made them look anything but capable of tackling a wild pig. They 
are, in reality, very keen and well up to their work. On our arrival 
the beaters with their bobbery pack went round to the other side of 
the jungle, while we, the guns, took up our positions about a hundred 
yards apart along a fence running through the heart of it, the idea 
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being that the beaters and dogs should work down across it and in 
front of us. 

The jungle was very thick, the ground being covered with a 
dense tangled undergrowth, and the foliage of the trees overhead 
completely obscured the sky. In spite of this shade it was most 
oppressively hot, and the penetrating odour of the rich warm soil, 
combined with the buzzing of a swarm of mosquitoes, had a most 
somnolent effect upon me. I was only attired in a cotton shirt, 
riding-breeches, and gaiters; but in spite of the scantiness of my 
attire I was soon bathed in perspiration, while the mosquitoes 
viciously attacked my face, neck, and bare arms. I tried smoking 
a pipe to keep them off, but even that had no effect; and, seeing 
it was no use doing anything to prevent them slaking their thirst 
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on my blood, I gave up all idea of stopping them and cursed myself 
for being fool enough to come on the expedition without a supply 
of citronella oil. This oil, having a strong smell of lemon, is rubbed 
on the face, neck, and arms, and it has the effect of warding off 
the mosquitoes, as they detest its penetrating odour. However, as 
I had omitted to bring the remedy, I had to grin and bear it; and, 
feeling as if I were being eaten alive, I amused myself by killing 
as many of my enemies as lighted on my bare arms. This went 
on for about half an hour, my face and arms meanwhile gradually 
swelling up to an enormous size, and at about the end of this time 
I heard the dogs giving tongue some distance away on my right. 

I forgot all about my misery in an instant, and waited with 


my gun ready, having previously loaded both barrels with ball 
cartridge. 
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The babel gradually came closer and closer, until I could detect 
the voices of the beaters themselves, when suddenly I heard a some- 
thing in the undergrowth about twenty yards on my right front. 
It sounded as if an animal was forcing its way through the tangle, 
and presently I saw the head and shoulders of a large boar emerging 
at a gallop. I fired at once, but missed, the bullet kicking up a 
spout of soil between the animal’s fore legs, and had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing him tear at a great speed across the narrow open 
space in front of me. Firing my left barrel I again missed, and 
the beast vanished without being touched. I do not wonder at my 
bad shooting, however, as the jungle was very thick, and I had to 
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push the muzzle of my gun through a network of creepers and 
foliage to fire at all. 

Shortly afterwards I heard a shot on my left, then two more 
in rapid succession, so I had reason to hope that my friend had 
not escaped scathless. The beaters and dogs quickly passed me, aud 
Lang, on my left, hailed me soon afterwards to say that the Fleet 
Paymaster had killed a boar and also that the beaters were going 
to work through again from the opposite edge of the jungle. 

I then resigned myself to the tender ministrations of the mos- 
quitoes for about an hour, when I suddenly heard a regular volley 
and a chorus of yells on my left. Shortly afterwards the yelping 
of the dogs became audible, and then came a single shot from Lang, 
who yelled out to me: ‘‘ Look out! he’s coming: across you!” 
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I waited in suspense for an instant, and then heard a crashing 
in the undergrowth about ten yards distant and saw the evil-looking 
head, black beady eyes, and yellow tusks of a gigantic boar. He 
was coming directly towards me, and I fired at once, having loaded 
my right barrel with buckshot this time. I had the satisfaction of 
seeing one of his fore legs collapse, and his speed visibly decreased. 
I fired again, in less time than it takes to write this, and the heavy 
bullet—for I had loaded my left with ball—took him ‘full in the 
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chest. After struggling for a moment he rolled over on his back, 
and, with a few contortions, expired. 

He was a horrible-looking beast, with a splendid pair of tusks. 
The bullet which had killed him had entered the left side of his 
chest, and, as there was no exit hole, had evidently remained in 
his body. Besides this wound and his shattered fore leg, he had a 
long bullet weal across his back, and it was evident that he had been 
hit by Lang or one of the other guns. I was highly delighted with 
my success, although I could hardly help hitting him, and the 
beaters coming along shortly afterwards the carcase was slung on 
a pole and taken off. 
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It was now about 8.30 a.m., and, as’‘the wood had already been 
beaten twice, it was decided not to try it again. Accordingly, making 
our way out of the jungle, we forgathered round a cart containing 
liquid refreshment, which had been brought up to a clearing outside, 
and rested after our exertions. The beaters arrived soon afterwards 
with three pigs, and this result was not at all bad for a first attempt, 
as none of us had done any shooting of the kind before. 

The sun meanwhile had gathered strength, and the heat was so 
oppressive that we were only too glad to rest for an hour. At the 
expiration of this time another small belt of jungle was beaten, 
but with no result, and as we had not too much time to spare, as 
we should have to leave the house at about two o’clock to catch 
our boat, our host suggested that we should wend our way home- 
wards, trying a likely bit of snipe country en route. We did so, 
flushing a small wisp of birds and getting a couple and a half, and 
eventually reached the house at about 12.30. 

We were all very tired, hot, dirty, and hungry, and having 
revelled in icy-cold baths for some time, we eventually dressed and 
went downstairs for tiffin. This meal over, we had to make tracks, 
as the gharris were waiting; and, taking leave of our hospitable 
friends, we started out on our long drive back to the coast. Nothing 
untoward occurred, and we arrived on board at four o’clock, very 
tired, but highly pleased with ourselves. 

Although pig, I suppose, do not come under the heading of big 
game, the excitement of shooting animals who sometimes have such 
unpleasant habits of retaliation comes as an agreeable interlude to 
the slaughter of the more peaceful duck, snipe, or pigeon. 
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THE Lire Story OF THE TIGER. By Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Mockler- 
Ferryman, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. London: Adam & Charles 
Black. 1gto. 


This is another of the admirable series of ‘‘ Life Stories” which 
Messrs. Black are issuing, and certainly among the very vst. Colonel 
Mockler-Ferryman is a keen observer, has evidently an intimate 
acquaintance with his subject, and writes well. Perhaps readers 
will be able to imagine a good deal of what takes place. We confess 
to having surmised what would happen to the author’s tiger, and he 
did and suffered very much what was to be anticipated. The striped 
narrator—he tells his own story—talks affectionately of his mother 
and describes little incidents which occurred in his cub-hood, though 
it was his sister who found out that it was injudicious to take 
liberties with a porcupine. She had a bad time, and her mother 
spent most of the next day in licking her wounds and picking out the 
prickles. 

The cub presumes that he had a father; to the best of his 
recollection he never saw his male parent, but his mother married 
again, and after a time he began to. appreciate what may be called 
his step-father. He tells how he and his sister endeavoured to 
imitate their elders in providing themselves with food, and before 
long they made acquaintance with humanity. 

It was a very painful acquaintance, moreover. Brown men, 

_and others with different coloured faces, who carried what from the 
cub’s account we recognise as guns, sorely terrified and distressed 
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the family, and the stepfather fell a victim. As for the cub, he was 
taken alive and conveyed to the palace of a Rajah, where he ascer- 
tained that he was wanted, for one thing, to fight a buffalo with long 
and sharp-pointed horns. He had no stomach for the combat, 
avoided it all he could; indeed, it would have been odds on the 
buffalo had not the beast slipped down, which gave the little tiger 
his chance, and he felt it advisable to take advantage of the pull in 
his favour. After desperate exertion he escaped from the cage into 
which he was again placed, and presently, having rambled about the 
jungle for a long time, he had the happiness of finding his mother. 

One of his worst adventures was being pursued by a pack of 
wild dogs. If they had made a noise while chasing him he would 
not have minded so much, but they ran mute the whole time, and 
were hideously persistent. What might have happened cannot be 
said. The little beasts were surrounding him when suddenly he and 
they got a whiff of what he calls ‘‘ the horrible man-smell,” and they 
immediately began to slink away. One day in his rambles he came 
apon a beautiful tigress ; they struck up an alliance, hunted together, 
and generally had a good time. On various occasions they were 
pursued by men, but the tiger is left lord of the jungle. The 
coloured pictures are full of vigour. 


THE ENCYCLOP2DIA OF SPORT AND GAMES. London: William 
Heinemann. IgIl. 


The first}edition of the Encyclopedia of Sport, designed and 
brought out by Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen, met with the success 
it richly merited, for no pains were spared to make it authoritative 
and complete. Since then, however, much has happened and many 
things have changed. The frontispiece of the present volume, for 
instance, is a coloured reproduction of an original painting by 
H. Delaspre of Bleriot crossing the Channel; and when the first 
edition was issued the “‘ heavier-than-air” machine, if ever thought 
of at all, was regarded as an insoluble problem. In the new edition 
the subject is admirably treated by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. 
There is a great deal of fresh material in this first volume, and the 
matter which was published before has been carefully revised. 
Automobilism is a new theme. This, too, is the work of Lord 
Montagu. Among the earlier contributors was the Ex-President 
of the United States, who wrote on Big Game Shooting in the 
North American Continent. His article on Caribou is supplemented 
by Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard. Mr. Roosevelt also writes on Bison. 
Lord Northcliffe, who made a sporting tour on the other side of the 
Atlantic some years ago, deals with the Alligator. Other contri- 
butors to this first volume, which extends from Aeronautics to 
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Cricket, are Messrs. Montague Sherman, C. B. Fry, H. A. Bryden, 
J. Turner Turner, J. G. Millais, Ranjitsinhji, W. J. and F. G. J. 
Ford, Count Schlick, Sir Henry Pottinger, Lieut.-Colonel R. Heber 
Percy, and many others whose names carry weight. Mr. Archibald 
Thorburn is among the many illustrators. We fancy that most 
of the pictures are new. The Encyclopedia, in fact, is just about as 
good as it possibly could be. 


Goop SporT SEEN WITH SOME Famous Packs, 1885-1910. By 
Cuthbert Bradley. Illustrated. London: George Routledge 
& Sons. IgIo. 

Mr. Cuthbert Bradley, sportsman and artist, records in this 
handsome volume many of the runs in which he has taken part, or 
which have come to his knowledge or notice, during the last quarter 
of a century, and it will readily be understood that the work of this 
enthusiast will appeal forcibly to hunting men. Although he puts 
the year 1885 on his title-page, his Peterborough memories go back 
to 1881, and the chapter naturally contains much information about 
hounds. Few men who have made names for themselves in the hunting 
world are omitted from the volume. We are taken to a meet of the 
Quorn at the Kirby Gate, we accompany Frank Gillard on a Lenton 
Brook day, enjoy two days with the Cottesmore and George Gillson, 
go for hunts with the Duke of Beaufort, with Mr. McNeill and the 
North Cotswold Hounds, we take part in the Belvoir and Quorn 
joint runs in 1884 and 1908, visit Lord Lonsdale in the Woodland 
Pytchley country, Lord Exeter, and many others. Mr. Cuthbert 
Bradley calls up reminiscences of the ’Varsity days with the 
Cambridgeshire, and has much to say about the old hunting worthies 
whose names are great in the history of the chase. The book is one 
over which hunting men will linger with delight. 


A GAME-KEEPER’S NOoTE-Boox. By Owen Jones and Marcus 
Woodward. With photogravure illustrations. London: 
Edward Arnold. 

Mr. Owen Jones is a frequent contributor to the pages of this 
magazine, and a highly valued one, for, as readers are aware, he has 
been a game-keeper for many years, so speaks from personal observa- 
tion, and is admirably qualified to describe what he has seen and 
learnt. The son of a clergyman, and, we need not say, for his 
writing shows, well educated, he took to the life of a keeper because 
he loved it. There is scarcely a page which does not suggest some 
comment, and we cannot too warmly recommend readers to make 
acquaintance with Mr. Owen Jones and his collaborator at first 


hand. 
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It is a melancholy reflection that, according to these authorities, 
‘“‘No solution has been found to the problem of a substitute for the 
steel trap for rabbitsand vermin.” We hate the idea of the wretched 
little rabbit suffering in one of these cruel devices, and as regards 
the victims the authors are certainly right in saying that traps are 
sometimes used—they might say nearly always—where more merciful 

_ways of catching rabbits would do as well. ‘‘ Rabbit catchers,” it is 
pointed out, ‘‘ who never think for themselves, but do things because 
they have always done them, will use steel traps where they could 
save themselves much labour, and the rabbits a great deal of suffering, 
if they were to use snares. Several hundred snares can be set in the 
time it would take to set one hundred traps, and the snares cost 
little and weigh next to nothing, a consideration when traps or snares 
have to be carried a long way.” The best method of making snares 
is described. Sporting terminology is touched on. It gives one 
rather a jar to hear the person speak of a ‘‘ brace of rabbits”; two 
rabbits—our readers need scarcely be told—are a couple; two 
pheasants or partridges or grouse are a brace; three, a brace and a 
half or a leash; but we speak of a couple of woodcock, snipe, duck, 
or pigeons. When the gamekeeper talks of “ pairs of birds,” he is 
referring to birds that have paired; but a cock and a hen pheasant 
remain a cock and a hen. Young families of birds are “ broods,” 
and families of animals “ litters.” One speaks of a brood or pack of 
grouse, a covey or a pack of partridges, a bevy of quail, a wing of 
plover, a wisp of snipe, a team of duck, a company of widgeon, a 
flock of pigeons, a skein or gaggle of geese, a herd of swans or deer, 
and a sounder of wild pigs. There is a distinction between a big 
rise of pheasants and a good flush. Ifa thousand pheasants fly up 
at the same time it is a “ big rise,” but not a good one, because few 
can be shot. A good flush does not mean necessarily there are 
many birds, but that they rise, or are flushed, so that most of them 
offer shots, a few at a time. 

The modern keeper certainly knows a great deal more about 
vermin than did his predecessors, and this is a subject of great 
importance, with which, in the interests of humanity, it is the duty 
of all owners of manors or shootings to acquaint themselves. 
Keepers formerly used to kill without remorse—not a few do still— 
many creatures who did far more good than harm: many, that is to 
say, who were ruthless enemies of rats, toleration of which by 
multitudes of farmers is so incomprehensible, for these infinitely 
mischievous and dangerous beasts should be destroyed in every 
possible way and without mercy. 

We are inclined to think that comparatively few people are 
aware that pied birds frequently become normal. A pheasant may 
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be almost white for months, then change colour and become hardly 
different from other birds, though a pied bird tends to become more 
pied as the time for moulting approaches. It is curious, however, 
that a pied or white hen pheasant, even though after a moult her 
feathers may come to the ordinary shade, will have chicks many of 
whom wear their mother’s pretty white or pied breast. The pictures 
are remarkably good, and the book one which no lover of country 
life should miss. 


MISADVENTURES OF A HACK CRUISER. By F. Claude Kempson. 
With illustrations by the Author. London: Edward Arnold. 
IgI0. 

Some time since Mr. Kempson wrote a diverting little book 
called ‘“‘The Greenfinch Cruise,” and those who made its acquaint- 
ance will scarcely need a recommendation to read about his new 
vessel, the Cock-a-whoop. The Greenfinch was a 15 ft. half-decked, 
yawl-rigged day-boat, the Cock-a-whoop is a sloop of seven tons 
Thames measurement—by no means new; she was, indeed, built 
twenty years ago—but in all respects admirably calculated to serve 
her owner’s purpose. Mr. Kempson, who is a clergyman, took with 
him a ‘‘crew” consisting of a youth whom he called St. Patrick, an 
ex-cadet from the Merchant Service training-ship, and his daughter, 
Maria Jane; and they had an excellent time, which the captain of 
the gallant craft describes in particularly entertaining fashion. He 
is full of high spirits, and without any effort at being funny or smart, 
gives them full play. The Cock-a-whoop merely went round the 
South Coast, putting in to various harbours, and occasionally 
sticking in the mud. They did not go in for luxury, but had a delight- 
ful holiday, taking things as they came with unfailing good humour. 
We are glad to know that the small library contained a copy of the 
Badminton volumes on Yachting, and that, moreover, they were 
sedulously studied. 


THE HoRSEWOMAN: A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SIDE-SADDLE RIDING 
AND Huntinc. By Alice M. Hayes. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Illustrated. London: Hurst & Blackett. tIgro. 

Mrs. Hayes will be recognised as the wife of Captain M. H. 
Hayes, author of so many standard books on horses, which retain 
their popularity in spite of the numberless other volumes which are 
constantly appearing from other hands. Mrs. Hayes’s book is 
eminently practical. She speaks from long personal experience, 
having passed much of her life in the saddle, as is natural consider- 
ing that her husband devoted himself to horses and horsemanship, 

Ladies who ride, or who have any intention of doing so, could not 

have a better adviser. Since the first edition was published 
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Mrs. Hayes has been to Mexico, and one of the three new chapters 
is on riding in that country. She had imagined that Mexican women 
rode astride, and was surprised to find that this was not so. They 
use men’s saddles, placing their right legs over the high pommel, 
and she says that those to whom she spoke on the subject 
‘indignantly denied that any Mexican woman would be seen sitting 
astride her horse.” Why they should be indignant is not very 
clear; a great many women in England now ride astride habitually. 
Mrs. Hayes tried the Mexican fashion, but was very glad to exchange 
the hard seat and cramped position for her own saddle. Many of 
the illustrations are from photographs taken by the late Captain 
Hayes, and many are new. 


THRouGH Tropic SeEAs. By Frank Burnett. Illustrated. Lon- 
don: Francis Griffiths. 

This volume is prefaced by an introduction written by Mr. Bram 
Thompson, M.A., who declares the volume to be a ‘‘storehouse of 
knowledge.” As for the author, he regards the inhabitants of the 
South Sea Islands as among the “‘strangest and the most interest- 
ing of the present inhabitants of the globe.” He desired to see the 
islanders in their native habits and primitive state, to visit places 
out of the ordinary course of excursions or commercial traffic, and 
having chartered a little schooner of eighty-five tons burden, called 
the Laurel, he set cff, his wife, daughter, nephew, and a couple of 
friends going with him. They were abundantly repaid. The crew, 
it should be said, were a very cosmopolitan assemblage consisting of 
the Captain, a German; an Isle of Man Mate; Doctor and Purser, 
English; the owner, Scotch; wife, Canadian ; daughter and nephew, 
we therefore presume, Scotto-Canadian; crew from Samoa, the 
Gilbert Islands, and New Hebrides; the cook, a Chinaman. 

Many of the author’s observations on his voyage are interesting. 
Sharks, he is persuaded, are not always the dangerous creatures 
they are generally represented. A pig had escaped overboard from 
his schooner, and headed for the shore. A small native boy who 
accompanied the chief by whom the animal had been offered as 
a present, was ordered by the chief to bring it back. He jumped 
in without hesitation, and while swimming after it observed that a 
shark was also on the same quest. The boy could easily see the fin of 
the shark projecting out of the water, but this did not deter him in 
the least until he eventually realised that so far as he was con- 
cerned the game was up in respect to outspeeding the fish—the 
shark must reach the pig first. The boy coolly turned round and in 
a deliberate manner swam back to the schooner. 

The author acquired many most interesting trophies. One’ of 
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them is a suit of armour made out of very finely-woven coir, which 
it is said would be impervious to a bullet from an old muzzle-loading 
smooth-bore rifle. Every village had a similar suit, and at intervals 
the champion went out to do battle with the representative of the 
next village. Shark-teeth spears were other curiosities. Mr. Burnett 
has much to tell of the strange manners and customs of the natives. 
In the Solomons, canoes capable of holding one hundred men are 
models of symmetry and good workmanship. When sailing seven 
knots an hour he has seen a canoe paddle abreast of his vessel for 
miles, the crew in no way inconvenienced by the nasty cross sea. 
Probably it is not realised thatthe Fijian group consists of no fewer 
than a hundred and fifty-five small islets and reefs. There are many 
excellent photographs. 


Wuo’s For London: Adam and Charles Black. 
There is no more absolutely indispensable book than ‘‘ Who’s 
Who,” which has now grown to 2246 pages. It is difficult to 
imagine how we ever got on without it, for every day multitudes of 
people find it necessary to refer to its instructive pages for one of a 
score of different reasons. The same publishers issue ‘‘ The English- 
woman’s Year-Book,” which contains all sorts of out-of-the way 
information, such as the long list of ‘‘ Shootings owned by Ladies.” 
One thing we do not find is a list of Anti-Suffrage Societies. The 
Anti-Vaccination Society is in the index, and so are the various 
Societies which advocate the Suffrage; but reference to the oppo- 
sition, in spite of its numbers and importance, is omitted. The 
world has seen the support which Suffrage candidates have obtained 
—22 votes in one large constituency, 35 in another. We have also to 
mention ‘‘ The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book,” one most useful object 

of which is to help the young writer or artist in placing his work. 


THE PEOPLE oF Ecypr. Painted by Lance Thackeray. With 
Introduction by Gordon Home. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 

Mr. Lance Thackeray’s pictures—mostly coloured—of Egyptian 
types arealtogether admirable, and for contrast there are types of 
European visitors. The Egyptians include the syrup-seller—in each 
case the description is given in native as well as English characters— 
policeman and boy, peep-show man, cake-seller, lamp-lighter, donkey 
boys, dragoman, running sais, incense burner, shadoof men, potters, 
spinners, soldiers, sailors, boatmen, and numerous others. The book 
will be an agreeable reminiscence to those who have been to Egypt, 
and a source of enlightenment to those who have never had the good 


fortune to visit the land of the Pharaohs. 
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The question of employment for educated men and women is really as pressing as in 
the case of manual labourers. It was the acceptance of this fact which led to the founda- 
tion of the Kensington College. The establishment is probably so well known that a de- 
scription of its objects may be unnecessary for many readers. Those not acquainted 
with the institution may, however, be glad of a little information. Students go to the 
college usually after leaving school, though there is no age I:mit. There are separate 
departments for ladies and gentlemen, the idea being to train them for superior positions, 
such as private secretaries, correspondents, accountints, book-keepers, and similar 
occupations, and it is understood that when they have been through the course an 
appointment will be found for them. Indeed, a choice of remunerative appointments 
is offered. One lady student was lately engaged at a salary of £130 per annum as private 
secretary toa Peer, and a young man of twenty-five was fortunate enough to receive 
employment at the rate of £360 per annum, since raised to £600. The fact of having 
been through the college is, of course, accepted as a special recomm ndation. By way 
of showing appreciation of the establishment, Sir William Treloar, when Lord Mayor of 
London, formally inaugurated the summer term of the college, attended in full State 
by the Sheriff, Sir William Dunn, and escorted by the Mayor of the Borough of Padding- 
ton with the Aldermen and Councillors in their State robes; andacouple of years since, 
on the twenty-first anniversary, the Duchess of Marlborough with a number of friends 
distributed the prizes and certificates wh'ch had been gained by thestudents. Sir Albert 
Rollit, Chairman of the Education Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
on this occasion spoke of Kensington College in terms of the highest praise, which were 
echoed by Sir S. T. Evans, K.C., then Solicitor-General, and now President of the 
Admiralty and Divorce Courts. All information may be obtained on application to the 
Principal, Kensington College, 34 Gloucester Gardens, Bishop's Road, Bayswater, W. 

Visitors to the Riviera may have their attention drawn to the comfortable and 
delightfully situated Hétel des Anglais, Cannes. A short time since fears were enter- 
tained by English visitors as to the sanitary arrangements of hotels on this coast. At 
the Hétel des Anglais everything possible has been done, and the arrangements are 
periodically examined by a distinguished civil engineer. Those who are accustomed to 
hotels at Monte Carlo will be gratified by the cheapness of this establishment, which is, 
of course, situated within easy reach of Monte Carlo. 

Gentlewomen who seek instruction in country pursuits, gardening, dairying, poultry 
and bee keeping, as well as riding and driving, cannot do better than communicate with 
Miss Edith Bradley, who has turned her picturesque house, Greenway Court, Holling- 
bourne, Kent, into a training home for country life. 

Among the chief motor companies’ garages in London, the Glendower, 3 Glen- 
dower Place, South Kensington, ranks high, and under the efficient management of 
Mr. Meager there are now over a hundred perfectly equipped lock-up motor houses for 
the use of customers, this firm having been the first to introduce private lock-up 
motor houses. Owners who like to tinker with their own cars can do so in private with 
every convenience at hand. 

A Private Convalescent Home, of which patients speak in the highest terms, is 
superintended by Mrs. P. Parker, of Pennlee, Highcliffe-on Sea. A limited number 
only of convalescents and rest cures are received, so that ample attention can be paid to 
every one. 

Owners of trout streams who wish to stock their water may be advised to apply to 
the Manager of the Gloucestershire Trout Farm, Andoversford, Gloucester, where trout 
are reared under the healthiest natural conditions. 

Messrs. Bell & Smart, Limited, sole agents for the ‘‘ F.L.’’ car, announce that their 
centrally situated workshop, 48-50, Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, W., is 
fitted with the latest high speed lathes, drills, and grinding machines. As they hold an 
official appointment to the Royal Automobile Club, there can be no question as to their 
status. The workshop is, indeed, probably the finest in London. All work is personally 
superintended by one of the principals, and the company stocks an unfailing supply of 
spare parts, also undertaking to make these on the shortest notice. 

A comparatively few years ago disinfectants were, if not practically unknown, at 
any rate very little used. Their value now is fully recognised, and probably there is no 
better antiseptic and germicide than the “‘ Astral’’ Disinfectant, one of the specialities 
manufactured by the Reliance Lubricating Oil Co., ig-20, Water Lane, Great Tower 
Street, E.C. Five gallons of ‘‘ Astral’’ makes 1,000 gallons of strong disinfectant when 
mixed with water. 

A reputation for the latest style in collars has been gained by Mr. J. W. Tacon, 
of 277, High Holborn, W.C., who employs only the best materials. Collars are manu- 

factured in three heights, 13, 2, and 2} in. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the January competition will be announced in the 
March issue. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION 


The prize in the November competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. J. C. 
Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham, Sussex; Mr. E. A. 
Payne, Cape Town; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. P. H. Adams, 
Leicester; Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne; Mr. W. H. Marshall, 
Sloane Street, London, S.W.; Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town; 
Mr. J. Keyms, Summerhill South, Cork; and Mr. A. Smith, Win- 
chester. 
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THE LAST FENCE 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


WORCESTER PARK BEAGLES—MR. JAMIESON, JOINT MASTER, GIVING THE MASK TO A 
LADY MEMBER OF THE HUNT 


Photograph by Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham, Sussex 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


FINAL OF BOYS’ RACE, S.A.R. SPORTS, CAPE TOWN 
Photograph by Mr. E. A. Payne, Cape Town 


TENNIS AT WESTENDE, BELGIUM 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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FOOTBALL AT NEWLANDS, CAPE TOWN 


Photograph by Mr. E. A. Payne, Cape Town 


A YOUNG SEAL AT PENTARGON BAY, BOSCASTLE, CORNWALL 


Photograph by Mr. J. B. Mackay, Putney 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE HUNTSMAN AND WHIPS OF THE BUCKLAND BEAGLES 


Photograph by Mr. |]. C. Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham, Sussex 


HOCKEY AT THE RACING CLUB, BRUSSELS 


Photograph by Mr. G,. Romdenne, Brussels 
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WESTERN PROVINCE UV. ENGLAND AT NEWLANDS - THE LAST MATCH OF THE TOUR 


Photograph by Mr. E. A. Payne, Cape Town 


A KILL WITH THE QUORN HOUNDS—CAPTAIN FORESTER, M.F.H., IS SEEN HOLDING 
THE BRUSH 


Photograph by Mr. P, H. Adams, Leicester 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


POLO AT TIENTSIN, NORTH CHINA—IST INNISKILLINGS UV. PEKING 


Photograph by Mr. F. W. Craven, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ‘*Handy,”’ China 


DRAWN BLANK 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abvey, Tonbridge 
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THE EASTBOURNE FOXHOUNDS AT EASTDEAN 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


EXAMINING THE TRACKS OF AN ELEPHANT 


Photograph by Captain R. Whitbread, Egyptian Army, Mongalla, Sudan 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A GOOD START AT NEWMARKET 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Marshall, Sloane Street, London, S W. 


ICE-BOATING ON A CANADIAN RIVER, NEW BRUNSWICK 


Photograph by Miss E. O’Brien, Fortrose, Greystones, Co. Wicklow 
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A NATIVE CANOE*RACE ON THE ZAMBESI, IN BAROTSELAND, RHODESIA 
From bank to bank, one mile. :Left crew an easy winner 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


SOUTH DEVON FOXHOUNDS ON THE WAY TO THE MEET AT AFTON BROOK, BERRY POMEROY 
The Master, Mr. H. F. Brunskill, with the hounds 


Photograth by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Havreston, Paignton, South Devon 
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CAERLEON RACES, AUTUMN IgiO 


Photograph by Mr. J. Keyms, Summerhill South, Cork 


STUDY OF A RHINOCEROS AT MIDDAY 


Photozraph by Mr. W. G. Yates, 2nd Battalion Royal West Kent Regiment, Peshawar 
N.W. Frontier, India 
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WINCHESTER COLLEGE FIFTEENS— COLLEGE VU. HOUSES—-A HOT DOWN THE ROPES 


Photograph by Mr. A. Smith, Winchester 


GOING OUT TO WALK 


Photograph by Miss Dewvance, Cranmore Place, Chislehurst 
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